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In This Issue... 


The magazine features of this issue of Adult Teacher are 
interesting and helpful. Bishop Charles W. Brashares’ medita- 
tion, “And He Gave Thanks,” points out the attitudes in which 
Jesus gave thanks and reminds us of our blessings ... ‘“The 
Day of Thanksgiving” by J. C. Salak brings us up to date 
historically on Thanksgiving proclamations ... “John Wesley: 
Great Evangelist,”’ by James S. Wilder, is the third in a series 
of articles on Wesley and gives insight on the successes of our 
founder in winning men ... Ever wonder why we needed a 
new translation of the Bible? “The Word of Life in Living 
Language” by Millar Burrows will help you with the answer 
to that one. Dr. Burrows worked on both the Old Testament 
and New Testament Sections which produced the Revised Stand- 
ard Version ...A fresh approach to an adult-division program 
is presented in Gerald B. Harvey’s “Self-examination by an 
Adult Division.”’ It is hoped that classes and divisions will use 
suggestions here presented to increase interest in adult educa- 
tion in the church. 


The International Lesson Series continues the unit on Bible 
teachings applied to world problems ... The Adult Bible Course 
considers the early Church and the Bible, dealing with some of 
the important personalities in early Christian history. 


Excellent helps on group discussions will be found in the section 
on Informal Discussions. “Discuss It” by J. Josephine Leamer 
is worth careful consideration. A word about other adult publi- 
cations will be found on the inside back cover. 








Christian Imagination 


O NE of the chief problems that rests upon us as 
Christians is the problem of looking on every per- 
son in the world as a brother. Some people say 
it is an impossible situation and thus dismiss it, 
while others mouth the word “brotherhood” and 
advocate it without really thinking through how 
it can be accomplished. Still others admit that 
we ought to look on all humanity as brothers, 
but they frankly admit that they do not know 
how we are going to do it. 

Norman Cousins, in his book Who Speaks for 
Man? says that we have been educated concern- 
ing the differences of the various peoples of the 
earth, but little emphasis has been placed on 
similarities. He advocates a new education that 
will emphasize mutuality, and then he says, “The 
new education . . . must teach man the most 
difficult lesson of all: to look at someone any- 
where in the world and be able to see the image 
of himself.” Therein lies the problem of world 
brotherhood: Do we possess enough imagination 
to look at a fellow human being and see ourselves 
in him? 

If we are concerned only about our own kind 
or the people we know, our concern is not reach- 
ing out very far, and the chances for world 
brotherhood are hampered. How many times 
Jesus spoke of “your heavenly Father” implying 
that all men are the children of God and if chil- 
dren of the same Father, then brothers of one 
another. 

Dr. Fosdick tells of a little child who heard 
the phrase “human beings” for the first time. She 
asked what it meant. “It means all of us,” was the 
answer, “father, mother, brother, sister, our 
neighbors. Everyone we know is a human being.” 
“But,” responded the child, “all the people we do 
not know, are they human beings, too?” Human 
beings are human beings no matter who they 
are or where they live. And when we begin to 
recognize our likenesses rather than to point out 
our differences, brotherhood will be on its way 
to becoming a reality. 

Let us remember that all men everywhere 
need food, clothing, and shelter; we all need love, 
understanding, and faith; and our mutual needs 
bind us together. Let us be big enough to say 
with Paul, “There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither slave nor free, there is neither 
male nor female: for you are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” When we develop enough imagination 
through education of mutualities rather than 
differences to know how it would be to stand 
in the other fellow’s shoes, world brotherhood 
will become an accomplished fact. 


Editorial JoHN W. Coox 








Mr. Cook 


WE are honored to announce the coming of 
the Rev. John William Cook to the office of as- 
sociate editor of adult publications. He will be 
in charge of ApuLt TEACHER, Home Quarterly, 
and Learning for Life. 

Mr. Cook is a native of Ohio and had his early 
schooling in that state. He is a graduate of Union 
College, Barbourville, Kentucky, and has the 
degree of Bachelor of Sacred Theology from 
Boston University School of Theology. He has 
done special graduate work in New Testament 
at Southern Methodist University. Graduate study 
toward the Ph.D. degree in New Testament at 
Boston University is nearly completed. 

He is a member of the Kentucky Conference 
and has held pastorates at Henderson Settlement, 
Kentucky; Cuttyhunk, Massachusetts; and Whit- 
man, Massachusetts. 

In addition to this, he has been professor of 
biblical literature and acting dean at Wood Junior 
College, and assistant to the head of the Depart- 
ment of New Testament at Boston University 
School of Theology. 

Mrs. Cook is the former Eleanor Cleveland 
Beeler of Somerset, Kentucky. 
















The signing of the Mayflower Pact was one of 
the great moments in religious history. These 
refugees braved rough seas to reach America. 
Their first act, on landing, was to give thanks. 
(Photo from the movie “Plymouth  Ad- 
venturer.” ) 
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And He Gave Thanks 


By CHARLES W. BRASHARES 


This Thanksgiving meditation was written by heard his cry, he will cry again. Since God has 
the bishop of the Chicago Area of The Methodist saved his life, he will live for God. What shall he 
Church. ' render unto God for all His benefits? He will 
accept those benefits merrily and use them for 
good. That is real thanksgiving. True thanks- 
giving may be the dedication of ourselves to 
rightly use whatever God puts into our hands and 
hearts. 

It is a fine grace to know how to give thanks. 


ry 

TPHANKSGIVNG, like ambassadors, cabinet 
officers, and others smeared with political oint- 
ment, depends for its existence on presidential 
appointment.” So said Ogden Nash. But to the 


psalmist, thanksgiving was the continual and nat- — Amateurs may begin by saying a kind word to 
ural occupation of the heart in tune with God. the waitress or milkman or even to the wife. If 
you learn to appreciate whatever is given to you, 

O give thanks to the Lorp for he is good; you will be amazed at how much help you will 

his steadfast love endures forever! get. And when, like Grenfell on the Labrador, 
Psalms 118:1. you have to publish bulletins to thank individuals 


and colleges and universities for all the money 

Another author wrote Psalms 116 to tell us and helpers they have sent you, you will see what 
that we prove we are grateful for a blessing by a creative force true thanksgiving is. God and 
using it well. The psalmist is so glad God has his world rise up to shower blessings on those 
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who appreciate gifts and who use them well. 

But a great many of us still approach thanks- 
giving with all the problems of beginners. Dare 
I be thankful I am fed while so many others 
hunger? Shall I thank God that I am not as other 
men, extortioners, unjust? Or, more difficult still, 
can anyone list all the many blessings for which 
he is thankful? Of course not. But we can study 
to see how our Lord gave thanks. Doubtless Jesus 
was constantly in the attitude of thanksgiving but 
Scripture recounts four dramatic situations which 
caused our Lord to say, “Father, I thank Thee.” 

For instance, Jesus gave thanks as he fed the 
four thousand men, besides women and children 
(Matthew 15:36). I asked my mother years ago 
why Jesus gave thanks at that moment. Mother 
was getting dinner when I asked her. She hesi- 
tated a moment with the bread knife poised in 
air, and she answered, “Few men ever realize 
what a responsibility it is to feed a hungry 
crowd.” Truly said. Only forty-five reservations 
are made for the church dinner. The women pre- 
pare for one hundred fifty and one hundred 
seventy-five hungry people come stampeding in 
to be fed. If you have faced such a crowd, you 
know you’re mighty thankful to anybody who 
will help. 

Jesus felt a responsibility for the hungry people 
before him. Today you and I face a world where 
most of the people are always hungry. Like Dives 
of old, we have something to eat every day. We 
are an island of luxury in the midst of a world 
of hungry people. But God is ready to help us 
feed them or, better still, God will help us help 
them to feed themselves. We can remedy the 
causes of hunger. War psychology increases the 
birth rate and war cuts down the means of sub- 
sistence. Chronic hunger increases the birth rate 
as any survey of the lands of earth will prove. But 
God is showing us new ways to feed the multi- 
tudes. 

Years ago, in these United States, 85 per cent 
of the people farmed. They raised enough food 
for themselves and for the 15 per cent of the 
people who lived in the city. Today only about 
15 per cent of the people of the United States 
farm. But their methods of production are more 
efficient, and these 15 per cent produce enough 
food for themselves and for the 85 per cent who 
do not farm. 

Thousands of square miles of arable land in 
warm climate, in India and Africa and Latin 
America, could be efficiently farmed if we really 
cared to feed the hungry multitudes. 

Laws could be passed to assist in the proper 
distribution of food already on hand so that sur- 
pluses of butter, wheat, and eggs would not be 
stored or destroyed while hungry people starve. 
Much could be done. 

We could train thousands of needy people in 


new ways of producing for the good of all. In all 
such activities we could be thankful that we had 
the blessing of God on our activities. And the best 
way we can show our gratitude to God is to use 
every means at our disposal to feed God’s chil- 
dren. 

“I am the bread of life,” said Jesus. A great 
many people have never been offered this spirit- 
ual bread. In many an overseas mission field, in 
American city slums, or among the lonely rich, 
there are multitudes who do not know the bread 
of life. Where shall we find food for such throngs? 
Many a preacher looks out over his vast congre- 
gation on Sunday morning and feels that he has 
only a few small loaves and fishes to feed so many. 
But again and again he finds the ancient miracle 
performed and God feeds the multitudes. Many a 
layman has felt he had only a few crumbs of the 
bread of life to offer to his neighbors. But as he 
called from house to house he has discovered that 
God helped him feed the hungry. And Jesus, 
seeing the multitude, took up the loaves and 
fishes and gave thanks as he fed them abundantly 
with God’s help. 

Another instance of our Lord’s thanksgiving 
came at the Last Supper (Matthew 26:27). We 
read, “He took a cup, and when he had given 
thanks he gave it to them, saying, ‘Drink of it, all 
of you; for this is my blood of the covenant, 
which is:poured out for many for the forgiveness 
of sins.’” 

In the New Testament Scriptures, “the cup’ 
refers to suffering. In Gethsemane, Jesus will say, 
“My Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me”; but at the Last Supper, and finally 
at Gethsemane, Jesus took the cup of suffering 
and drank it to the dregs with thanks. 

Can any man be thankful he must suffer? Of 
course he can. As Jesus held the cup before him, 
he remembered that God had blessed his previous 
sacrificies. Our Lord had found it hard to turn 
from boyish play and go about his Father’s busi- 
ness. Study had been difficult for Jesus as it is 
for any man, but now he remembered the crowds 
of people whose eyes sparkled with hope as they 
hung on his words. Jesus had helped the needy, 
forgiven his enemies, loved the unlovely, sown 
his life like a grain of wheat that died and sprang 
up into an abundant harvest, and he was glad. 
He believed that a man upon a Cross would set 
loose powers redemptive. So he thanked God for 
every fruitful suffering. He took his cup and by 
faith gave thanks for good he knew would come. 

Now there is some suffering in the world for 
which no man should be thankful. When a 
drunken driver runs over a little child, no man 
must be thankful for that. There are pains of the 
flesh and pangs of the heart that come as penalties 
of wrongdoing and should stir no man to grati- 
tude. But can any Christian refuse to be grateful 
that Jesus died for our sins? Are you, my reading 
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friend, sorry for any sacrifice you ever made to 
help a worthy cause? I saw a group of grown 
men leap on tables and yell like Indians with 
joy, when they had put the Community Chest 
over the top. If such great joy comes from the 
cup of sacrifice, you and I can take the cup and 
give thanks. 

Still another time the Scripture portrays Jesus 
as giving thanks at the grave of Lazarus. Mary 
was there sadly weeping. Martha was sad. The 
friends were sad. Everybody was sad. It was 
such a sad place, even Jesus wept. Then Jesus 
lifted up his eyes and said, “Father, I thank thee 
that thou hast heard me” (John 11:41). He knew 
that God had heard his prayer, even before he 
called to Lazarus, “Come out.” 

Now there are some prayers God does not 
answer. Your enemy may pray for rain because 
you are having a picnic. Some people like to use 
prayer as a means of confusion. When a certain 
preacher is about to lose an argument, he says, 
“Just a minute, let us pray about this,” then 
piously seeks to keep everyone from seeing the 
evident truth. Some people pray for things that 
God would be ashamed to promote. But when we 
are one with God in service as Jesus was, and 
God puts it into our hearts to pray, we can be 
absolutely certain that God will do all in his 
power to answer that prayer. We ask and shall 
receive. 

Be thankful then and pray, “God bless my 


friend who is slipping into bad habits. Give him 
a new hold on life. Help him face his family 
responsibilities and yield less to gambling and 
fast living. We pray thee, Lord, speak to our 
friend.” When I pray that way, I know God 
speaks to my friend because I go and ask him 
and he says, “Yes, somebody has been reminding 
me of those things.” How thankful we should be 
that God answers prayer. 

“Wherefore, let thy voice rise like a fountain 
for me night and day.” ! 

Who knows but what some prayer of yours 
might raise the dead? Let’s pray for Russia and 
China and India and United States of America 
and for ourselves. Let’s pray for the Church that 
it may be a cleansing, conquering, victorious 
force in the world and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it. 

And now, a final thought—Jesus said, “I thank 
thee, Father, . . . that thou hast hidden these 
things from the wise and understanding and re- 
vealed them to babes” (Luke 10:21). 

Of course, wisdom is a splendid thing. The 
world suffers tragically from ignorance. We 
Methodists are proud of our colleges and schools; 
we must all learn as much as possible. And yet, 
Jesus did not cast his lot with Grecian philoso- 
phers such as Plato, Socrates, and Aristotle. 
Rather did he stand with those Jewish prophets 
who specialized, not in abstract philosophy, but 


'From “Morte d’ Arthur,” by Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


“Christ Feeding the Multitude,” by Bida 
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in practical exhortations to serve God and human- 
ity in the concrete situations of daily life. A 
Ph.D. is a wonderful degree to have, but many 
a man has found God without it. 

Only those who trust to the mercy and good- 
ness of God shall really know the joy of walking 
with him. But anyone anywhere who wants to 
know God and walk with him can do so. Whoso- 
ever will, may come. Isn’t that something to rouse 
us to thanksgiving? and action? 


One midnight, deep in starlight still, 

I dreamed that I received this bill: 

in account with life: 

Five thousand breathless dawns all new; 
Five thousand flowers fresh in dew; 





Five thousand sunsets wrapped in gold; 
One million snowflakes served ice cold; 
Five quiet friends; one lady’s love; 

One white-mad sea with clouds above; 
One hundred music-haunted dreams: 

Of moon-drenched roads and hurrying streams; 
Of prophesying winds, and trees; 

Of silent stars and browsing bees; 

One June night in a fragrant wood; 

One heart that loved and understood. 

I wondered when I waked at day, 
How—how in God’s name—I could pay! 2 


No man can pay for life. But we can all be 
thankful. 


, ° From “The Discovery of Beauty,” by Corlandt W. Sayres, 
in Every Day a Prayer, edited by Margueritte Harmon Bro. 





The Day of Thanksgiving 


By JOSEPH CHARLES SALAK 


‘THANKSGIVING DAY! What a mockery! I 
hope they all get indigestion but not on my ac- 
count.” The late John T. McCutcheon in 1928 
pictured a turkey voicing those words as, from 
his perch in a tree, he watched the hungry 
hunters below. 

The Pilgrims of 1621 possessed very little, yet 
they gave thanks for what they had. In the 331 
years since that first Thanksgiving, the only parts 
remaining traditional are the dishes, entrees, and 
other trimmings. The price of giving thanks for 
what we now have depends on whether you eat 
a sandwich in a corner grill or enjoy a sumptuous 
full-course dinner in a cozy, intimate, family-style 
dining room. 

Our modern celebration has been a motorized 
one. Now more than fifty million Americans take 
to the road to visit Grandma, to attend football 
games, or go out for an excursion. 

Had it not been for periods of conflict, a time 
when we most appreciate the blessings of peace 
and plenty, and three proclamations, the day 
devoted to Thanksgiving might never have 
achieved its status in this country as a legal na- 
tional holiday. 

One of the first proclamations was inspired by 
King Phillip’s War. Issued by the council of 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, in 1676, when the 
settlers were fighting the Indians, it set aside 
“a day of Solemn Thanksgiving” and read: 

“The Holy God having by a long and Continued 


Series of His Afflictive dispensations in the pres- 
ent War with the Heathen Natives . . . written 
and brought to pass bitter things against His 
Covenant people in this wilderness, yet... . He 
hath remembered mercy, reserving many of our 
Towns from desolation ... and giving us, espe- 
cially of late, many signal Advantages against 
(our Enemy).” 

Another proclamation, the first one issued 
by George Washington as President, set aside 
Thursday, November 29, 1789, as a day of thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for “His kind care and 
protection of the people of this country previous 
to their being a Nation; for the favorable inter- 
positions of His providence in the course and con- 
clusion of the . . . late war, for the great degree 
of tranquillity, union, and plenty which we have 
since enjoyed... .” 

But from 1820 through 1863 Thanksgiving re- 
mained a local affair. It was not until 1863, after 
twenty years of campaigning by Mrs. Sarah J. 
Hale, a magazine editor, that President Lincoln, 
by his proclamation, launched Thanksgiving Day 
permanently as an annual national holiday. The 
great emancipator said in part: 

“In the midst of a civil war of unequaled magni- 
tude and severity . . . peace has been preserved 
with all nations, order has been maintained, the 
laws have been respected and obeyed, and har- 
mony has prevailed everywhere except in the 
theatre of military conflict.” 











The founder of The Methodist Church reading from 
his Bible on the morning before his experience at 
Aldersgate. This photo is taken from the motion pic- 
ture “John Wesley” (see page 13). 


This article is the third in a series on the life 
and work of John Wesley. The author is minister 
of Magnolia Avenue Methodist Church, Knozx- 
ville, Tennessee. 


IF JOHN WESLEY had the organizing intellect 
of a statesman, the systematic mind of a scholar, 
the flaming message of a prophet, and the pure 
heart of a saint, he also had the tireless zeal of a 
great evangelist. After his heart-warming experi- 
ence of salvation at Aldersgate, Wesley was filled 
with a zeal to win men and women to Christ—a 
zeal that apparently never diminished one degree 
with the passing of the years. 

This evangelistic passion drove him to such 
herculean efforts that for range, continuity, and 
permanent results, Wesley’s career as an evange- 
list is generally acknowledged to stand alone in 
modern history. 

Between April 2, 1739, when Wesley preached 
his first open-air sermon at Kingswood, and Octo- 
ber 7, 1790, when he preached his last at Win- 
chelsea, lie fifty-one years filled with such tre- 
mendous toil as to be almost without parallel 
in human experience The statistics would be un- 
believable if they were not verifiable in Wesley’s 
Journal and Diary, the integrity of which are 
unquestioned. 

This itinerant evangelist traveled more than 
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JOHN WESLEY: 








Great Evangelist 


By JAMES S. WILDER 


two hundred and fifty thousand miles on horse- 
back over the length and breadth of the British 
Isles. He preached more than forty thousand 
sermons, an average of almost fifteen a week. 
And some of those sermons were preached be- 
fore vast audiences of from twenty to thirty thou- 
sand persons. Wherever Wesley stopped, men 
gathered almost as if some unseen voice had an- 
nounced his coming; and wherever he found men 
together, he preached; and whenever he preached, 
he always preached for a verdict—‘‘Choose ye 
this day .. . !” Unknown thousands of men and 
women gave their hearts to Christ under the 
influence of his informal open-air preaching. 

Such achievements would have kept any ordi- 
nary evangelist busy, but Wesley heaped upon 
these labors his work as the organizer and ad- 
ministrator of a great religious movement, as an 
earnest student and controversialist, as a letter 
writer, and as an author and publisher of more 
than four hundred titles. This is the man who is 
called “the Great Evangelist.” 

Two important tasks confront any evangelist 
who takes his work seriously: the first is to win 
men to a decision for Christ and his way of life, 
and the second is to shelter and develop the 
converts. 

Traditionally, the first task has been ac- 
complished through preaching, through personal 
work, or through the printed page. Many evange- 
lists, however, have stopped at this point with 
the feeling that once a person is won to Christ, 
the task of the evangelist is finished. 

But the second task that confronts the earnest 
evangelist must not be overlooked. If a newborn 
baby is abandoned or expected to make its own 
way from birth, it will most certainly die. So a 
newborn soul that is not nurtured and enfolded 
in a loving fellowship will surely grow cold and 











die. Two thousand years of experience have 
produced no instrument for sheltering and de- 
veloping converts as effective as the Christian 
Church in its simplest form—that is a fellowship 
of Christians banded together in the name and 
love of Christ. 


WINNING CONVERTS 


Sometimes Wesley’s ability as an evangelistic 
preacher is belittled. He is often compared un- 
favorably with his contemporary, the silver- 
tongued George Whitefield. Today as men study 
the cold, still skeletons of Wesley’s forty-four 
Standard Sermons, they ask, “Can these bones 
live?” They seem so cold and logical, so unemo- 
tional and didactic. 

Written sermons are always a poor criteria for 
judging the power of any man’s preaching, for 
there are so many intangibles that go to make up 
the art of preaching. Two hundred years after the 
event, the only fair standard for judging the 
power of Wesley’s preaching are the opinions of 
his contemporaries and the results which his 
messages produced. 

The secret of Wesley’s preaching power is 
beautifully expressed in the direct, simple Eng- 
lish of John Nelson, a stone mason, who wrote: 


“T was like a wandering bird cast out of its 
nest til Mr. John Wesley came to preach his first 
sermon at Moorfields . . . as soon as he got upon 
the stand, he stroked back his hair and turned 
his face towards where I stood, and, I thought, 
fixed his eyes upon me. His countenance fixed 
such an awful dread upon me, before I heard him 
speak, that it made my heart beat like the pendu- 
lum of a clock; and when he did speak, I thought 
his whole discourse was aimed at me. When he 
had done I said, ‘This man can tell the secrets of 
my heart; he hath not left me there; for he hath 
showed the remedy, even the blood of Jesus.’ I 
thought he spoke to no one but me, and I durst 
not look up, for I imagined all the people were 
looking at me. . . . But before Mr. Wesley con- 
cluded his sermon he cried out, ‘Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts; and let him return unto the Lord, and 
He will have mercy upon Him; and to our God, 
for He will abundantly pardon.’ I said, ‘If that 
be true, I will turn to God to-day.’ ” 


Wesley’s spiritual insight and direct way of 
speaking made each person feel as though he 
spoke only to him and to his spiritual need. 

This unusual evangelist had a masterful pres- 
ence with men in all circumstances. Again and 
again his Journal refers to instances in which 
ruffians, with arms raised to strike him or to 
cast a stone, were stopped by the power of his 
look or the calmness of his speech. 

One day Wesley came into the seaport town of 
Falmouth and went immediately to the home of 


a well-known Methodist. In a matter of minutes 
a roaring mob of several thousand had encircled 
the house screaming, “Bring out the Canorum! 
Where is the Canorum?” (Along the Cornish 
coast Canorum, a meaningless word, was some- 
times used instead of Methodist.) Just before 
the door gave way under the pressure of the mob, 
Wesley says, “. . . poor Kitty [the lady of the 
house] cried out, ‘O, sir, what must we do?’ I 
said, ‘We must pray.’ Indeed at that time, to all 
appearances, our lives were not worth an hour’s 
purchase. She asked, ‘But, sir, is it not better 
for you to hide yourself, to get into the closet?’ 
I answered, ‘No. It is best for me to stand just 
where I am.’” 

“In a few moments,” Wesley writes, “. . . away 
went all the hinges at once and the door fell 
back into the room. I stepped forward at once 
into the midst of them and said, ‘Here I am. 
Which of you has anything to say to me? To 
which of you have I done any wrong? To you? or 
you? or you?’ I continued speaking till I came, 
bareheaded as I was (for I purposely left my 
hat that they might all see my face), into the 
middle of the street, and then, raising my voice 
said, ‘Neighbours, countrymen, do you desire to 
hear me speak?’ They cried, vehemently, ‘Yes, 
yes. He shall speak. He shall. Nobody shall hinder 
him.’ ” 

Who would deny that this man of God had a 
commanding presence that must surely have 
given power and fervor to his preaching? 

Page after page of Wesley’s Journal record the 
conversions that came as a consequence of the 
“foolishness of preaching.” In answer to an angry 
critic of his evangelistic work, Wesley once wrote: 


“I have seen (as far as a thing of this kind can 
be seen) very many persons changed in a moment 
from the spirit of fear, horror, despair, to the 
spirit of love, joy, and peace; and from sinful 
desire, till then reigning over them, to a pure 
desire of doing the will of God. These are matters 
of fact, whereof I have been, and almost daily 
am, an eye or ear witness. . . . I will show you 
him that was a lion till then, and is now a lamb; 
him that was a drunkard, and is now exemplarily 
sober; the whoremonger that was, who now ab- 
hors the very ‘garment spotted by the flesh.’ 
These are my living arguments for what I assert, 
viz. “That God does now, as aforetime, give re- 
mission of sins, and the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
even to us and to our children.’ ” 


Wesley was a preacher of power, and his ser- 
mons were attended by remarkable results. After 
fifty years of untiring preaching, hundreds of 
thousands of men and women who had been al- 
most entirely out of touch with the church during 
their lifetime had found Christ and were listed 
among “the people called Methodists.” 

Wesley also made wide use of the printed page 
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in winning converts. In a day when books and 
pamphlets were a rarity among the working 
classes of Britain, Wesley published hundreds 
of tracts and books in large, cheap editions and 
distributed them widely. The influence of his 
printed sermons and tracts is difficult to deter- 
mine with exactness; but it is generally agreed 
that it was singularly effective. 


SHELTERING CONVERTS 


Wesley not only felt the importance of win- 
ning converts, he also saw the necessity for 
sheltering them. He had originally hoped that 
the clergy of the Church of England, their natural 
shepherds, would shelter the new converts, but 
soon discovered that instead of sheltering them 
they too often turned upon them like wolves. 
They treated them as outcasts and drove them 
from the Lord’s table. With such a reception in 
the established church, the new converts, natur- 
ally, looked to Wesley for spiritual counsel. 

Wesley left keenly his responsibility to these 
new converts. In fact, he gave primary emphasis 
to this second task of the evangelist and estab- 
lished Methodist Societies—the spiritual step- 
children of the Religious Societies which had 
existed in the Church of England since the time 
of the Restoration. 

The first Methodist Society as distinguished 
from the Religious Societies was formed in Lon- 
don toward the end of 1739. “Such a society,” 
wrote Wesley, “is no other than a company of 
men having the form and seeking the power of 
Godliness, united in order to pray together, to 
receive the word of exhortation, and to watch 
over one another in love, that they may help 
each other to work out their salvation.” These 
societies became the keystone of Wesley’s organ- 
ization. 

In 1742 the Methodist class meeting evolved as 
the result of an effort to pay the indebtedness on 
the meeting house in Bristol. Captain Foy, a 
member of the Bristol Society, stood up in the 
meeting which had been called to discuss their 
financial crisis and said, “Let every member of 
the society give a penny a week till the debt is 
paid.” Another answered, “Many of them are 
poor, and cannot afford to do it.” “Then,” said 
Foy, “put eleven of the poorest with me; and if 
they can give anything, well; I will call on them 
weekly; and if they can give nothing, I will give 
for them as well as for myself. And each of you 
call on eleven of your neighbors weekly; receive 
what they give, and make up what is wanting.” 
It was done; and it was quickly discovered that 
the plan yielded more than pence. “In a while,” 
writes Wesley, “some of these informed me, they 
found such and such an one did not live as he 
ought. It struck me immediately, ‘This is the 
thing, the very thing, we have wanted so long.’ ” 
And the class meeting was born. 

Wesley quickly recognized in the class meeting 
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a tremendously effective instrument for nurtur- 
ing and developing new converts. “It can scarcely 
be conceived,” he said, ‘““what advantages have 
been reaped from this little prudential regula- 
tion. Many now happily experienced that Chris- 
tian fellowship of which they had not so much 
as an idea before. They began to bear one 
another’s burdens and naturally to care for each 
other. Evil men were detected and reproved. 
They were borne with for a season; if they for- 
sook their sins we received them gladly; if they 
obstinately persisted therein it was openly de- 
clared that they were not of us.” 

The class leaders became valuable assistants to 
Wesley in the work of shepherding the flock. 
These class leaders visited the members and 
examined their conduct and, with the other lead- 
ers in the Society, became a kind of disciplinary 
court that quarterly issued tickets to members 
in good standing. Withholding the ticket broke 
the tie of membership and excluded the person. 

What the revival gained through the Methodist 
Societies and the class meetings can hardly be 
expressed in words. These two devices gave range, 
continuity, and permanence to the evangelistic 
work of John Wesley. And where he had no 
hope of starting a Methodist Society or class 
meeting to shelter and develop the new converts, 
he simply refused to preach. In 1759 he wrote: 
“We stopped an hour at Mullingar. The sovereign 
[mayor] of the town came to the Inn and ex- 
pressed much desire that I should preach. But I 
had little hopes of doing good by preaching in a 
place where I could preach but once.” 

Wesley’s evangelistic strategy is clearly defined 
at the First Conference in 1744 when he asked: 
“Q. What is the best way of spreading the Gospel? 
A. To go a little and a little farther from London, 
Bristol, St. Ives, Newcastle, or any other Society, 
so a little leaven would spread with more effect 
and less noise, and help would always be at 
hand.” By refusing to preach or endeavor to win 
converts where there was little hope of organiz- 
ing a society to shelter them, he was being true 
to his great evangelistic calling. 

In John Wesley’s career as an evangelist, two 
powerful and effective forces were joined to- 
gether in a perfect union. One was aggressive, 
dynamic preaching that had as its goal the win- 
ning of men and women to Christ. The other was 
the quiet formation of tiny societies throughout 
the three kingdoms to shelter the new converts. 

But always Wesley’s supreme instrument was 
preaching. He used numerous forces, but not one 
proved as powerful and as effective as the 
preached word. First and last the spiritual move- 
ment Wesley represented was the revival of the 
office and work of the preacher. He could say with 
the Apostle Paul, “It pleased God by the foolish- 
ness of preaching to save them that believe.” 

John Wesley stands unchallenged as one of the 
great evangelists of all ages. 












The Word of Life 


in Living Language 
By MILLAR BURROWS 


Dr. Burrows served on both the Old Testament 
and New Testament Sections of the Standard 
Bible Committee which produced the Revised 
Standard Version of the Holy Bible. He is chair- 
man of the Department of Near Eastern Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Yale University Graduate 
School, New Haven, Connecticut. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, as part of its com- 
mission to preach the gospel to all nations, must 
see to it that all men can hear the word, as on the 
day of Pentecost, each in his own language. This 
has been so from the beginning. As a matter of 
fact, the Bible was not all written in one language 
in the first place, but in three. The New Testa- 
ment was written in Greek. Most of the Old Testa- 
ment was written in Hebrew, but a few parts 
were written in Aramaic, which in late Old Testa- 
ment times had taken the place of Hebrew as the 
spoken language of the Jews in Palestine. And 
that is not all. While the New Testament was 
written in Greek, the gospel was not first pro- 
claimed in Greek, but in Aramaic, the language 
of Jesus and his disciples, so that the words of 
Jesus himself had to be translated into Greek 
before the New Testament was written. 

Greek was the language of most of the early 
Church from the time it began to extend beyond 
the borders of Palestine. For Greek-speaking 
Christians, therefore, the Old Testament had to 
be translated. In fact it had already been trans- 
lated into Greek by Jews, and when Paul and the 
other writers of the New Testament quote from 
the Old Testament they usually use the old 
Jewish translation, which we call the Septuagint. 
Other ancient translations also were made— 
Aramaic, Syriac, Latin, Coptic, Ethiopic, Arme- 
nian, Slavonic, and others. The missionary work 
of the Church has always involved the translation 
of the Bible into one language after another. 
Never has that been more true than it is today. 
The American Bible Society reports that transla- 
tions of at least one complete book of the Bible 
have been published in more than one thousand 
languages or dialects, and the whole Bible has 
been translated into nearly two hundred lan- 
guages. 








Yale University News Bureau—Alburtus 
Millar Burrows—Modern Bible translator. 


Our English Bible itself has a long and fascinat- 
ing history. The earliest translation into a Ger- 
manic language, one of the family of languages 
to which English belongs, was the Gothic transla- 
tion made by Ulfilas in the fourth century, at the 
time when Christianity was just becoming the 
official religion of the Roman Empire. Two years 
ago at the University of Uppsala in Sweden, I 
saw the famous silver manuscript of this Gothic 
translation, so called because it was written in 
silver letters against a background of blue. 

During the Middle Ages, the seventh, eighth, 
nineth, and tenth centuries, there where several 
Anglo-Saxon translations of the Bible, in whole 
or in part. Translations into what can properly 
be called English began with the one made by 
Wycliffe in the fourteenth century, the time of 
the poet Chaucer, when the feudal order of the 
knights and barons was decaying and the modern 
European nations were just being born. The basic 
tradition, however, on which all English versions 
have rested ever since, was established by Tyn- 
dale in the sixteenth century, the time of Martin 
Luther and the Protestant reformation. Time 
would fail me to tell of all those who have carried 
on this tradition down to the King James Version 
in 1611, the English Revised Version in 1881-85, 
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John Wycliffe 1320-1384, English reformer—first trans- 
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translator of the Bible from Greek to English. In doing 
so he lost his life. 
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and the American Standard Version in 1901, not 
to mention Roman Catholic translations and the 
independent work of individual scholars. 

The influence of the English Bible, above all, 
the King James Version of 1611, has been 
enormous. Historians have often pointed out how 
profoundly the literature and life and even the 
political institutions of the English people were 
molded by the Bible. As for our own nation, there 
is no more solid or better attested fact in Ameri- 
can history than the fact that everything truly 
great in the life of our nation and the character 
of our people is derived from the Bible. It was for 
freedom to worship God according to the dictates 
of their own consciences and their own under- 
standing of the Bible that the Pilgrim Fathers 
and many of the later settlers came to this conti- 
nent. 

The first American political institutions and 
constitutions were directly based on the Bible. 
The essential spirit of our American democracy 
was inspired by the Bible. The strong sense of 
individual freedom and moral responsibility, the 
profoundly serious view of life and its domestic, 
social, and political obligations, and the human- 
itarian spirit which have always been characteris- 
tic of American life at its best are all rooted in 
the spiritual nurture of our Bible-reading fore- 
fathers. 

Disquieting signs of deterioration in these quali- 
ties are now evident. Everywhere we see selfish- 
ness, moral laxity and irresponsibility, fears and 
complexes which betray the absence of any solid 
spiritual ballast, and frantic, futile efforts to find 
security in possessions and power, or escape in 
extravagant pleasure-seeking. At the same time, 
the Bible is undoubtedly much less read than it 
was in former generations. A return to the scrip- 
tural basis of our national life would be the surest 
means of arresting moral decay and securing the 
spiritual health of our nation. It is to promote 
such a revival of Bible reading, and to facilitate 
the understanding of the Bible, that the Revised 
Standard Version has been prepared. 

But why do we need a new translation? Would 
it not be sufficient and better to revive the study 
of the time-honored King James Version? There 
are three main reasons for a new revision. The 
first is that we know more about the text, the 
actual wording of the Bible, than was known 
three and one-half centuries ago when the King 
James Version was made. In fact, we know a 
good deal more than was known at the beginning 
of this century when the American Standard 
Version was made. Older and better manuscripts 
have been discovered, and they have been 
thoroughly examined and compared by scholars 
for the purpose of getting back to the actual 
words of the original authors. This work is by no 
means complete. It is going on actively now. We 
do have, however, a better text than was possible 
for our predecessors. 











The second reason is that we ‘know the lan- 
guages better than it was possible for the earlier 
translators to know them. Archaeologists have 
discovered an enormous amount of ancient litera- 
ture and such everyday things as letters, business 
records, contracts, and law codes from biblical 
times. These are giving us a much better under- 
standing of the biblical languages. We need a new 
revision not only because we have a better text 
but because we can understand it better in the 
light of these recent discoveries. 

Some of the most important words in the Bible 
are affected by this new knowledge. We now 
know, for example, that the word often translated 
“truth” in the older versions really means “faith- 
fulness” and we have so translated it. We know 
that another Hebrew word which is translated 
“mercy” in the King James Version does not 
really mean that. The American Standard Version 
tried to distinguish this word by translating it 
“loving-kindness,” but that is not what it means 
either. 

This is one of the great words of the Old 
Testament, and we spent much work and thought 
on it. Finally we decided that no one English 
word could express its whole meaning. Several 
different ways of rendering it were adopted for 
different shades of meaning in different connec- 
tions. The translation adopted for the greatest 
number of cases consists of two words, “steadfast 
love.” 

Thus when Abraham’s servant says, according 
to the King James Version, “Blessed be the Lorp 
God of my master Abraham who hath not left 
destitute my master of his mercy and his truth,” 
and the American Standard Version reads, 
“Blessed be Jehovah the God of my master, 
Abraham, who hath not forsaken his loving kind- 
ness and his truth toward my master,” the Re- 
vised Standard Version reads, “Blessed be the 
Lorp, the God of my master, Abraham, who has 
not forsaken his steadfast love and his faithful- 
ness toward my master.” 

Now you may not like this at first, but I think 
you will find after fair trial that it does justice 
to the real meaning of the text better than any 
of the other renderings that have been used. 

Incidentally, this verse illustrates also one of 
the major changes from the American Standard 
Version, in this case a return to the practice of 
the King James Version. Where the King James 
Version, following the procedure of the ancient 
Greek translation and the practice of the syna- 
gogue in reading the Old Testament, represents 
the proper name of the God of Israel by the word 
Lorp, spelled in capitals, the American Standard 
Version substituted the name Jehovah. We know 
that the divine name never had that form among 
the Hebrews, and the use of any proper name for 
God has for centuries been felt by both Jews and 
Christians to be unsuitable and unworthy. We 
worship not one God among many who has to be 


distinguished from other gods by a personal name, 
but the one and only God of the universe. There- 
fore, the Revised Standard Version goes back to 
the older practice. Instead of “Jehovah is my 
shepherd,” we now say again “The Lorp is my 
shepherd.” 

I cannot go into these matters here in more 
detail. I mention them only to show that the 
revision is not merely a matter of revising and 
modernizing the English of the translation. It is 
much more than that. It is a matter of reinter- 
preting the meaning of the text. But the language 
of the older versions does need revision. The third 
reason for a new translation is that the English 
language itself has changed a great deal since the 
days of King James I. What was a perfectly good 
translation then may not be so now. 

The change is not simply in the forms of words, 
like the pronouns “thou” and “ye” or the endings 
of verbs in “est” and “eth.” Such obsolete forms 
do not keep us from understanding what is meant. 
When God calls to Adam, “Where art thou?” any 
child knows that it means, “Where are you?” 

Such forms of speech gives the Bible for us 
now a kind of antique flavor. We do not mind it. 
We may even like it because we are used to it. 
We forget that the language of the King James 
Version was not antique at the time when that 
translation was made. It was modern English then, 
and the Hebrew and Aramaic and Greek in which 
the Bible was written were modern Hebrew and 
modern Aramaic and modern Greek, the language 
of current literature and everyday life when the 
books were written. It is rather dangerous to 
think of the Bible as an antique, a quaint relic 
of by-gone days. 

To make it again a book for our own life we 
need a translation in our language, not the lan- 
guage of our ancestors. That is what we have tried 
to provide in the Revised Standard Version, the 
word of life in living language, not colloquial 
language, not journalistic language, but good 
English, which is clear, and as beautiful and 
worthy as we can make it, while expressing ac- 
curately the meaning of the original. Always we 
have kept in mind the importance of using lan- 
guage suitable for worship. This is not a Bible 
for the study, but for the church, for public and 
private worship. 

Some of the antique forms of expression in the 
older versions are really Hebraisms, that is, they 
are literal translations of Hebrew expressions 
which were never used in idiomatic English. One 
of these we have simply dropped. It does not 
mean anything in English to begin a sentence, 
“And it came to pass that .. .” Consequently 
where the older versions have, for example, “And 
it came to pass at the end of 40 days, that Noah 
opened the window of the ark,” the Revised 
Standard Version says simply, “At the end of 
40 days Noah opened the window of the ark.” 
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The meaning is the same, and we have saved 
six words. 

But of course the revision must go deeper than 
that. Many words which were commonly used 
in the time of King James have now dropped out 
of use, and others have taken their place. The 
English Revised Version and the American Stand- 
ard Version did something in the way of replacing 
obsolete words with words that are still in use, 
but they did not go far enough. Even more serious 
than the use of words which have become obso- 
lete is the retention of words which are still in 
use but have changed their meaning. 

Perhaps the most striking instance of this sort 
is in Psalms 119:147, where the King James 
Version says, “I prevented the dawn of the morn- 
ing.” Many people doubtless have wished that 
they could prevent the dawning of the morning, 
but that is not what the psalmist says he did. The 
word “prevent” used to mean to go before, to 
precede, to get there first. The American Stand- 
ard Version tried to express this by rendering, 
“IT anticipated the dawning of the morning.” The 
Revised Standard Version renders the meaning 
of the Hebrew simply and accurately, “I rise be- 
fore dawn.” 

One of the principles which we found we had 
to observe was that we could not make a transla- 
tion which would leave nothing to be explained. 
We often had to remind ourselves that a transla- 
tion is not a commentary. This came up, for 
example, in connection with references to ancient 
customs which had a symbolic meaning that is 
not apparent to the modern reader. 

For example, Psalms 60:8 has the statement, 
“Upon Edom I cast my shoe.” This reflects the 
ancient custom of claiming ownership of a piece 
of land by stepping on it or placing one’s shoe 
on it. Now should we paraphrase, so as to make 
this clear? That could not be done without rob- 
bing the passage of all its poetry, making it flat 
and prosaic, a thing we have tried very hard 
not to do. A similar case is the request of Ruth 
to Boaz to “spread the corner of his robe over 
her.” I remember the preliminary draft of our 
translation rendered this, “Take your servant in 
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The purpose of the fifth annual campaign of the non- 
sectarian Religion in American Life program is to in- 
crease regular attendance and support for churches and 
synagogues. It is sponsored by a laymen’s committee of 
members of the three major faiths. 
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marriage.” I am glad we did not keep that washed- 
out paraphrase. Of course that is what it means, 
but the picturesque ancient custom of taking a 
person formally under one’s protection and assum- 
ing responsibility for him or her should be kept 
in the text and left for the commentaries to 
explain. 

A similar problem was how to represent weights 
and measures and money values. Should we put 
linear measures into feet and inches? Should we 
turn shekels into dollars and cents? The King 
James Version did use such English values as 
pounds, pence, and farthing. It would undoubtedly 
be helpful to do this, but just as soon as you 
try it you get into trouble. In the matter of money, 
for example, how can you correlate the value 
of the ancient shekel or talent and the American 
dollar? Even if you suppose that the value of 
the ancient coin was constant, with what dollar 
will you compare it—this year’s dollar, or last 
year’s dollar, not to mention the dollar of 20 
years ago. How could we tell what the dollar 
would be worth on September 30, 1952? Besides, 
it would be hard to know where to draw the line 
if we once began this sort of thing. We could no 
more make the people of the Bible use modern 
American measures and coins than we could make 
them wear modern American clothes. Here again 
the commentaries and Bible dictionaries must 
provide the explanation. 

There are many more things, of course, which 
might be discussed if more space were available. 
I have tried to give you some idea of the need for 
a new translation and the ways in which we have 
tried to meet the need. How well we have suc- 
ceeded you will have to judge, but do not expect 
the result to be perfect. If it is not entirely satis- 
factory to you, I assure you it is not satisfactory 
to us. It is only the best we could do. Remember 
that everything had to be decided by vote, and 
many decisions were reached by a very close vote 
after a long and sometimes very warm discussion. 
Every member of the group found himself some- 
times on the losing end of the vote without being 
convinced that he was wrong. But the work of 
the Committee is certainly much better than only 
one or two or three of us could have done, 

I am thoroughly convinced that the new version 
is a substantial improvement on any previous 
English version, not because we who made it are 
the superiors or the equals of the earlier trans- 
lators, but because we stand on their shoulders 
and have advantages they did not have. As for 
such faults as may appear, it is reassuring to know 
that the Committee is to remain in existence and 
to be responsible for further revision from time to 
time. When all is said and done this is still the 
same Bible. It is the same word of life, which has 
brought inspiration and salvation to the genera- 
tions that have gone before us. We have tried 
only to convey the word of life faithfully and in 
living language. 











——_BOOKS 





The Function of the Public Schools in 
Dealing With Religion, A Report of The 
Committee on Religion and Education, 
American Council on Education, 1953. 
145 pages. $2.00. 


REVIEWED BY JOHN L. KNIGHT 


This is the third in a series of reports (previous 
ones in 1944 and 1947) submitted by a very capa- 
ble committee on the relation of religion to public 
education in this country. This particular study 
is focused upon public elementary and secondary 
education and upon public teacher education. It 
is essentially a selective survey of the prevalent 
attitudes, opinions, and practices relative to re- 
ligion in this area of education. The findings, con- 
clusions, and recommendations of the committee 
are presented in six well-organized and well- 
condensed chapters. The remaining one third of 
the volume is entirely devoted to some eighteen 
tables summarizing questionnaires and opinion 
polls, plus an exhaustive bibliography. 

The committee gives full recognition of the 
limitations facing public education in its treat- 
ment of religion. For the public school to be silent 
or indifferent to religion, however, will surely 
result in a retarded educational program and 
even verge on making the public school an anti- 
religious factor in American society. If religion 
is a vital factor in the growth and development 
of our society, then it is imperative that public 
education deal with it. 

How? The committee’s basic proposition is that 
the greatest promise of a solution to the problem 
is to be found in the factual study of religion. “All 
public schools, however, can provide for the fac- 
tual study of religion both as an important factor 
in the historical and contemporary development 
of our culture and as a source of values and 
insight for great numbers of people in finding 
the answers to persistent problems of living. Re- 
ligion can, and in our judgment should, be studied 
in the same way as the economic and political 
institutions and principles of our country should 
be studied—not as something on which the 
American public school must settle all arguments 
and say the last word, but as something which 
is so much a part of the American heritage and 
so relevant to contemporary values that it can- 
not be ignored.” 

The two foremost obstructions to the implemen- 
tation of this approach are the obtaining of public 
assent and the training of qualified teachers. This 
is not a short-range matter, but should be tried 
on an experimental basis. Hence the report of the 
committee is more than a survey, it is a challenge 
to the enlightened educational and religious 
leadership of America. 


Our English Bible in the Making, by 
Herbert Gordon May. Westminster Press, 
1952, 154 pages. $2.75. 


REVIEWED By NEWMAN S. CrYER, JR. 


This book by Herbert Gordon May makes an 
important contribution for the layman. It tells 
the story of the English-language Bible from its 
earliest beginnings, around the eighth century, 
down to the recently published Revised Standard 
Version. The author is a professor of Old Testa- 
ment languages and literature, a member of the 
committee of scholars who produced the new 
authorized revision of the Bible, and well quali- 
fied to give us its history. 

Since the Bible is the foundation of all Chris- 
tian education, this author is justified in calling 
this book about the English Bible “a handbook 
for Christian education.” It is a good one. 

In this book you will learn that the process of 
translating the Bible into English has a longer 
history before the King James Version than since. 
The first complete translation into English was 
the Wycliffe Bible, issued in 1384. In those days 
putting the Scriptures into the vernacular was a 
more dangerous task than it now is. The opposition 
forces not only burned the Bibles, they also 
burned the translators. This was the fate of Tyn- 
dale in 1536. The story of the translation of our 
Bible is a part of the struggle of “democracy 
against autocracy and liberty against dictator- 
ship.” 

“The Bible is translated into English so that 
it may be used,” declares Professor May. His ten 
interesting and informative chapters will aid in 
this pursuit of understanding. The appendix, giv- 
ing suggested questions for discussion, will be 
helpful for individual or group study of how we 
got our English Bible. 
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Reviewers 


John L. Knight is president of Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Berea, Ohio. 
Newman S. Cryer, Jr., is editor of The Pastor. 
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A Significant Methodist Film 


The story of John Wesley’s life has been made 
into a motion picture by the Methodist Radio and 
Film Commission. See page 6 for an article about 
Wesley and a picture from the film. 

More information about the film and how it 
was produced will be published in the December 
issue of ADULT TEACHER. 
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SELF-EXAMINATION 
by an Adult Division 


By GERALD B. HARVEY 


This report of a conference of workers in the 
adult division of a church school is given by the 
executive secretary of the Southern California- 
Arizona Conference. 


Many TIMES in the last ten years I have 
been asked to visit a church to “pep up the adult 
program,” help them find wider horizons, es- 
tablish fellowship across classes, challenge them 
to greater effort in study, evangelism, social action, 
fellowship, and missionary concern. 

In one situation I found that the church had 
1,200 members on its roll, with a church-school 
enrollment of 950 and an average attendance of 
550. There were six adult classes. 

One class, the largest, was somewhat teacher 
dominated, but the teacher was one of excellent 
vision and unquestioned loyalty. The class reflects 
his concern for the larger church fellowship. 

A young-adult class was dynamic and enthusi- 
astic but was dependent for leadership on an 
itinerary of teachers who “spoke to them.” 

Others, using the International Lesson Series, 
were teacher dominated in some restricted sense. 
In most of them there was a tendency toward 
cliquishness; to a degree they were “churches 
within the church.” They were all aware of the 
lack of fellowship with the larger church. There 
had been no organized effort on the part of the 
adult division to discover the unreached adults, 
although all classes in one way or another were 
“trying to build themselves up.” 

The setting: A potluck dinner had been planned 
and the church had been encouraged to widen 
the circle by inviting in adult classes from other 
Methodist churches in the community for pur- 
poses of wider fellowship. The problem that had 
confronted them with a potluck-dinner meeting 
was that, following the dinner, usually there 
would be a quick breaking up of the crowd due 
to clearing of the tables, with the result that there 
was a 30 per cent to 50 per cent loss of persons 
in the meeting that followed. 

The advance announcement of the meeting had 
featured a “dynamic speaker” who would give a 
talk as the main portion of the evening program. 
My concern was not to talk, as announced, but to 
demonstrate the possibility of participation of 
each person, a clinical self-study on the part of 
classes, an experience in corporate problem solv- 
ing, and incidentally the achievement of some of 
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the desires voiced by the pastor in the original 
invitation. 

Instead of trying to break up class groups as 
they came into the dining room, class members 
were encouraged to sit together. A simple instru- 
ment had been prepared which would be useful 
in introducing each group to the total meeting. 





Crass NAME CHURCH 





AGE RANGE MEN, WOMEN, OR MIXED? 





Av. ATT. AT CLASS TEN YEARS AGO 





AT SOCIALS 


WHY DOES YOUR CLASS EXIST ???? 


PRESENT STUDY PROGRAM 


YOUR GREATEST SUCCESS 


YOUR TWO BIGGEST PROBLEMS 











It would begin a self-examination process on the 
part of each group and would also provide a cen- 
sus of problems confronting the various groups. 

Before they had finished the meal, these slips 
were passed around with the suggestion that each 
group choose a chairman and a recorder (not the 
teacher) and start working immediately on filling 
out the form, choosing someone to make a report 
to the total group after all had finished. 

Before the usual break-up set in, with the clear- 
ing of the tables, the leaders were asked to make 
the reports and to introduce their group to the 
total group. The reports were made with a good 
deal of spontaneous good humor. As the results 
were read, they were recorded on a large sheet 
of paper that had been fastened to the wall. 
By the time all the reports were in and recorded, 





the meeting was well under way, all had partici- 
pated, and any thought of interrupting the meeting 
to clear tables was gone. This census of prob- 
lems, the reports, and the introduction of class 
groups had taken about thirty-five minutes. For 
the first time in the experience of many groups, 
they had faced the questions, “Why do we exist? 
What is the purpose of our group?” In listing the 
reports on the large sheet, no attempt was made 
to indicate the individual group’s “reason for ex- 
istence.” As a basic reason was suggested, it was 
listed in a common column with checks identifying 
it with the group that had brought the suggestion. 
The reasons for existence included the following: 


Bible Study 

Christian Fellowship 
Service Projects 
Self-Improvement 
Inspiration and Worship 
To Teach Churchmanship 
To Help the Church 


Successes, as reported, consisted for the most 
part of successful membership drives, good 


teachers, community service projects, training 
for adults coming into church membership. 

A great many problems were presented by the 
various groups, but they could all be summarized 
under the following headings: (1) How to get 
more members to participate. (2) How to get 
the people to take responsibility. (3) Where to 
get “permanent” teachers. (4) How to discover 
the talents of our members. 

As soon as the reports were tabulated, I led 
the entire group in an analysis of the composite 
report, helping them see the more subtle problems 
they had failed to lift up, especially under the 
question, ‘““Why does our class exist?” When one 
class said their purpose was for Bible study, the 
question was raised, “Who studies?” whereupon 
the group admitted that the teacher did most of 
the studying. Questions were raised as to the re- 
lation between this fact and lack of participation. 

Comparisons were made of the attendance 
today and that of ten years ago. This gave oppor- 
tunity to raise the question, “During a period 
when the city has grown almost 60 per cent, why 
has adult class membership in many instances 
done no more than hold its own?” Comments 
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The Editorial Division is pleased to announce 
the promotion of Mrs. Maxine C. Stout to the posi- 
tion of assistant editor of adult publications. A 
native of Arkansaw, Wisconsin, Mrs. Stout re- 
ceived her preparation at the Chicago Training 
School. 

She served as director of Christian education at 
the First Methodist Church in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, before coming to the adult department 
in 1942 to assume the duties of editorial secretary. 

Her responsibilities will be to work as assistant 
editor of Aputt TEeacHEeR, Home Quarterly, and 
Learning for Life. 

Mrs. Stout is the mother of three children, Edna 
Mae, who is a college senior, Paul Warren, a 
high-school senior, and Carol Phyllis, a high- 











school junior. 








Waldon S. Kab: y 








from the floor suggested that the group was be- 
ginning to see the connection with this and the 
“closed fellowship” enjoyed by some groups and 
the lack of a unified approach to new, unchurched 
adults. During this period of analysis, opportunity 
was given to list additional problems. This process 
took about twenty minutes. 

At this stage, the entire group was mixed up 
by numbering off and dividing into small, heter- 
ogeneous groups of not more than ten or twelve 
to a group. In each group a chairman and a re- 
corder were elected and an observer was added. 
He was instructed to watch the group in action, 
check on participation, dominance by individuals, 
etc., and general progress in their discussion. 
Each group was requested to choose one of the 
problems listed and start working out the solution 
through group discussion. Thirty minutes was 
allowed for this process, the last five minutes was 
used for the recorder, with the help of the group 
to formulate the answers, for the observer to re- 
port how many had taken part, the attitude of 
the group toward unconventional answers, and 
other observations. 

At conclusion of this solution-seeking period, 
the groups reported their findings. Some had 
chosen the easily answered questions. Others had 
tackled the more subtle problems. In all cases, 
the answers were fresh, down to earth, realistic, 
reported in a spirit of good humor, and obvious- 
ly the result of careful group thinking. Participa- 
tion in the process for the evening had approached 
100 per cent. The mutual stimulation and self- 
criticism was refreshing. Answers were voiced 
that the leader would not have dared to state 
as plainly in an “announced” speech. 

As the groups reported, there was opportunity 
for any questions that anyone wanted to ask the 
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leader. This was a period for seeking greater re- 
sources beyond the horizon of the group. If time 
had permitted, a panel of resource people to re- 
ceive these questions would have been better. 
Most of the questions were in terms of needed 
clarification, what other groups were doing, where 
to find help, what printed resources were avail- 
able. 

At this point, opportunity was given for in- 
dividuals to speak up from the group as to what 
they were “going to do about it” in their classes. 
These testimonies ranged all the way from ap- 
preciation for the new approach to a commitment 
to trying out specific suggestions. Some real heart- 
searching had taken place in examining and test- 
ing the accepted standards of adult work in the 
average church. 

The meeting closed with the leader summariz- 
ing what had happened during the evening. He 
pointed out the various steps of the process that 
had been followed; census of problems by groups, 
and a resource-and-commitment period. Attention 
was also called to unfinished business, questions 
that had not been considered, such as ways of 
teaching, selection of materials and courses, and 
how to win new members. Some steps were sug- 
gested for future meetings of this kind. The final 
reminder was made that these methods might 
also be used in teaching adult classes and in other 
adult meetings. The whole session closed with 
quiet worship and individual commitment. 

Interestingly enough, no one of the 160 people 
present expressed disappointment after the meet- 
ing that there had not been a speech or inspira- 
tional talk. Many proclaimed the joy of achieve- 
ment that had come as a result of a meeting where 
opportunity was given for real work and where 
complete participation had resulted. 









The pupils’ material for the International Les- 
son Series is published in the current issues of 
Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. 

The writer of these plans is associate secretary, 
Division of the Local Church, General Board of 
Education. 

The Scripture passages for November 1 are 
Deuteronomy 6:4-9; Proverbs 22:6; Ephesians 
5:21 through 6:4. 


Nov. 1: What Is a Christian Home? 


The teacher will find an abundance of re- 
sources in the materials in Adult Student pre- 
pared by Moxcey and in Wesley Quarterly pre- 
pared by Carlyon and Chrisman. 

As this lesson is considered, the class members 
can make some changes in family living that may 
well be important. It would be a great pity to 
come to the end of a study of this sort with a 
mere discussion. The needs and the possibilities 
are so great. 

This lesson will be all the more rewarding if 
members or committees will do some advance 
preparation and report to the class what they 
found interesting and worth while. 

1. You may find in whatever libraries may be 
available to you some of the following books: 
There’s No Place Like Home, by James Lee 

Ellenwood; 

It Runs in the Family, by James Lee Ellenwood; 
Do Adolescents Need Parents? by Katharine 

Whiteside Taylor; 

Serving America’s Families, by Edward D. 

Staples; 

Their Rightful Heritage, by Florence M. Taylor; 
Your Home Can Be Christian, by Donald M. 

Maynard. 

It will be helpful if you have a number of brief 
reports (not to exceed five minutes) on particular 
chapters of the available books. You will find this 
will bring before the class new ideas in an attrac- 
tive way and will vary the method of presenting 
the lesson so that several persons share with the 
added attractiveness that comes from a new voice. 

2. The importance of parents as teachers of 
religion can scarcely be overestimated. Some 
parents are poor teachers, some are bad teachers, 
and some are good. To be a good parent and 
teacher of religion a person must be something 
and must know something. 








UNIT Il: BIBLE TEACHINGS 
applied to WORLD PROBLEMS 


Teaching Plans by NATHANIEL F. FORSYTH 





To date, the church has not taken very seri- 
ously its responsibility and opportunity to teach 
parents and young people (parents of the future) 
in preparation for home teaching. This has grown 
somewhat out of our failure to recognize the fact 
that homes are teaching institutions in their own 
right and that what is needed really is that there 
be home-church-church school co-operation. Does 
this class have representation on the commis- 
sion on education? Working together, we can 
strengthen whatever co-operation there may be 
now to the end that it shall become a part of the 
permanent on-going ministry of our church and 
church school. 

A series of reports of progress on this may well 
be made from time to time. 

3. You will have an interesting and fruitful 
time if you will ask two or three persons to speak 
briefly (three to five minutes) on differences they 
notice in living at home now as contrasted with 
their early home life. 

4, Grace at mealtime is a potentially important 
occasion in a family’s experience. It is one of the 
few situations in the course of a day when we 
are grateful for the toil of others that makes 
possible our food. Grace at mealtime is such an 
important occasion that the adult class may well 
take the lead in distributing mimeographed or 
printed fliers that contain suitable graces for 
families. Suggestions for this project may be ob- 
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tained through the Department of the Christian 
Family, Division of the Local Church, P. O. Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

5. Family prayer is also important. Changing 
circumstances make it difficult for members of a 
good many families to be together at the same 
time. It is all the more important that some regu- 
lar time be selected and used for family prayer. 
Its outcomes in steady Christian living are of 
inestimable value. 

6. You have been getting acquainted with your 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible. Already 
you have discovered how much more read- 
able it is than previous translations. Bible study 
on a personal basis, to be read aloud or to be 
shared by a group, is likely to be furthered 
significantly by this new resource for enriching 
our understanding and our living. 

7. Personal devotions at home are important 
too. The newer aids in books and pamphlets are 
of great benefit. By encouraging the use of The 
Upper Room among church and nonchurch-going 
adults, your Christian influence may be extended 
significantly. 

8. One of the printed helps appreciated for 
stimulating and enriching the family life is The 
Christian Home. Here is a magazine easily within 
the budget of our homes. It has timely and helpful 
aids for Christian living for the entire family. 
Perhaps the ministry of your class could be ex- 
tended if one of your projects would be to get in 
your community a wider use of The Christian 
Home. One of its strongest departments is a sec- 
tion with helps for worship for families which 
include various ages. 

Homemaking is important business. It takes 
certain qualities of mind and spirit, certain health 
of body, it takes mutuality to make it succeed. 

Only persons who have the training and the 
outlook which qualifies them for the long pull 
have much chance of succeeding. It is important 
that young people be churchmen in preparation 
for marriage and homemaking. Their chances of 
succeeding will be much better. 

Sociologically, the home has often been called 
a unit of society, just as a brick may be thought 
to be the unit out of which a building may be 
erected. From that angle it is pretty important. 

But home is more than that. It is an experience 
in which people who love one another and trust 
one another and respect one another set out to 
live together and find meaning and value in the 
process. As James Ellenwood implies, if it isn’t 
fun, it isn’t good. 

Home and marriage are not primarily for re- 
form. Many people have learned this to their 
sorrow. 

Home and marriage are not primarily for secur- 
ity. Wise money policies will be needed, but home 
is not primarily for financial advancement. 

Home and marriage are not primarily for the 
purpose of providing a refuge to which one may 
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come when the burdens of the world outside get 
heavy, though home should provide at times 
opportunity for relaxation. 

Home and marriage offer the occasion for per- 
sons who through a long-enough courtship have 
discovered that they have many interests in com- 
mon. They want more than anything else in the 
world to try to live together for all the rest of 
their lives. They want to meet interests, problems, 
joys, sorrows together, and in it all to find mean- 
ing and value. 

It is even more than that, more than good 
people choosing to live together. It is a holy com- 
mitment made in a church under God “until 
death us do part.” 

Of course, a civil ceremony is something else. 
It is a legal procedure legalizing persons living 
together as married. 

Home is not primarily for schooling. Within 
reason one will correct the other, but home and 
marriage are not primarily for correction. 

Bishop Edwin H. Hughes used to tell of the 
elderly man who remarked that in all their years 
of married life he and his wife had never quar- 
reled. To which the bishop said, “One of these 
things is true. Either he has a bad memory, or he 
is telling a lie, or he has had a very dull experi- 
ence.” 

Home and marriage offer the chance under 
God to face life together and to face all its inter- 
ests and problems and all its difficulties and hard- 
ships. 

A goodly number of homes are blessed with 
children. All normal children are born to mature. 
God made it that way. Parents have the God- 
given chance to help their children mature in 
right directions. The example of parents is of 
the essence. What parents are and what parents 
do matters greatly. 

The church school is an important aid to help 
parents in what is likely to be one of their most 
important enterprises. The place the church plays 
in the lives of parents is important. The support 
of the church by the parents with time and money 
are not missed by the children as they make their 
choices of what is worth while. 

The cultural interests of the parents are not 
missed by the children. The children know how 
much reading and what kind the parents do. How 
much interest the parents take in projects for 
community betterment the children know. And 
they know whether the parents show interest in 
and use their influence to affect the lives of needy 
men and women out beyond the borders of their 
own nation. 

The children know. All these experiences teach. 
It does not matter what words we use, if any. 
All these experiences teach. 

Each child receives some sort of heritage from 
his mother and father. The lands and money, the 
stocks and bonds, are part of the heritage. But 
is it not true that the really important heritage 
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they receive is out beyond these material things? 


Did we not really teach by what our lives showed” 


we really cared about? 

Some of us are parents whose children have 
grown up. The years passed so quickly and we 
wish we might have done better. 

We can still have something of an influence for 
the big values, those that really count. Our lives, 
whatever our age, are important. We count for a 
good deal, even if we may have no children or 
grandchildren. As we strive in our daily experi- 
ences to discover what Jesus would do in our 
situation, our influence may reach out to bring 
purpose and hope and courage to a goodly num- 
ber of people. 

You are needed. This is the word for every 
adult. In every home situation we may face there 
will be adjustments to make. In these adjustments 
we will continue to seek the good life; and though 
our family and home situation may have changed 
from that of our childhood home, we will remem- 
ber we are needed and go on with God’s help 
from there. 


Nov. 8: What Relation Has the 
Church to the Community ? 


The Scripture selections are Acts 2:41-47; 
Philippians 1:27-30; 2:12-18; 1 Peter 2:4-5, 9-10; 
Revelation 3:7-22. 


If the class is using Adult Student, you will 
have read the interpretations by Moxcey. If they 
are using Wesley Quarterly, you will have read 
the interpretations by Chrisman and Carlyon. 
Careful study will open up a number of sugges- 
tions worth pursuing. You may want to set down 
now the ideas that your reading brought to mind 
and decide whether some of these warrant ex- 
ploring in the class. 

Your pupils have, no doubt, copies of the 
students’ material. 

Be sure in each lesson to let them share their 
ideas stimulated by their study. There is nothing 
more discouraging to a student than being pre- 
pared to report on an assignment and not having 
a chance to report. 

You may raise a question early in the period 
that will recall for the group their positive ex- 
periences that have had to do with the church in 
the community. 

In all their years of experience in the church, 
what positive and significant difference did their 
adult classes make in their communities? 

What churches other than their own do they 
know that have made important contributions to 
their communities? You may want to introduce 
the study by such an informal discussion in which 
everybody will be at home and free to share his 
experience. 

It may be worth pausing to think a bit about 
“community.” A friend of mine used to tell the 
























Jerome Drown 


Christianity begins at home—with Christian teachings 
through appropriate literature and example. The Chris- 
tian Home is published by The Methodist Church as an 
aid to parents. 


story of a man traveling by train who, when the 
train stopped at a way station, got off to exercise. 
On the platform the traveler met a man and said 
to him, “What community is this?” 

To which the puzzled man said, “Community! 
What is a community?” 

The traveler replied, “A community is a place 
where the people live together, work together, 
play together, and help one another.” 

“No, sir,” responded the man, “this isn’t a 
community, it’s just a place.” 

At first glance the topic, ‘““What Relation Has 
the Church to the Community?” suggests that 
the churches are united in their approach to the 
community. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. In larger cities the different denominations 
and sects differ from one another so much in 
what they believe to be important that when one 
is accomplishing what it conceives to be its central 
mission, it is misrepresenting the gospel as in- 
terpreted by another group. 

This is one of religion’s chief limitations. If the 
churches are to make the impact they should on 
the thousands of communities of America, they 
should come more and more to speak as one. The 
more recent interdenominational co-operation is 
having good results and is looking in the right 
direction. The city, county, and state councils of 
churches and the newly formed National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America are cases in point. More of a united 
impact is being made by the major Protestant 
groups than was true a generation ago. 

Many of the churches of the United States that 
are most important in their influence are set in 
the open country and in the towns and villages. 
A wonderful thing is happening in some of these 
communities that have a pastor to serve one 
church, and in other situations where several 
churches combine their efforts to secure several 
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Bsacca from Three Lions 


At this community center, persons in the community 
are gaining an appreciation for one another and learn- 
ing to co-operate and to work together. 


ministers with different specialized training to 
lead them. Many of these rural and town ministers 
have the best available specialized training, and 
the people’s lives are being blessed through their 
ministry. More and more, ministers are emphasiz- 
ing good preaching and seeing that a full ministry 
to the people involves more than great preaching. 

A great group of Americans in town and 
country churches see that religion at its best is a 
way of living. And they have a sense of dignity 
| and creative achievement as they work with 
God at the task of producing food for the world 
and righting the wrongs as they are able. It isn’t 
by chance that in the main the candidates for the 
ministry and for full-time church service come 
from churches such as these. 

Church membership and attendance in many 
city churches are at an all-time high. The church 
budgets and expanded buildings and equipment 
reflect the fact that the churches are serving the 
people and the people are responding. 

But the situation is not all good. The gap be- 
tween religion’s dream and the realities reported 
in our daily papers is still very great. A goodly 
number of executives in government, industry, 
business, schools, and social service agencies 
haven’t taken much interest in religion since their 
childhood. They do not know that progressive 
men and women have come to interpret religion 
historically and have achieved understandings of 
the Bible, the Church, and the nature of the 
Christian life; have come to achieve a Christian 
view of God and of the universe that is acceptable 
even to scholarly people. 
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We haven’t learned yet what is the best way to 
relate the teaching of religion to education carried 
on by the state. This is one of the challenging 
tasks set before us as a nation that someone in 
your group may be able to solve. This is an end 
devoutly to be desired. 

Historically the record of service of the Chris- 
tain church to the community has been spotty. 
The record has depended on whether the church 
leaders have stayed close to Christ’s teachings 
or whether they have set personal and institu- 
tional goals above Christ’s purposes. 

As Protestant churches respond more to demo- 
cratic principles and the people share with the 
clergy in planning and administration, a great new 
day of promise seems to open to the churches. 
The important thing is that we be alert to the 
opportunity in each community. 

More and more, religion is being thought of as 
a way of life. It is a way of life that makes place 
for God. It is a way of living that has a sense of 
mission, of purpose, and this is true whether one 
be a clergyman or a layman. The Church then 
comes, at its best, to be a redemptive fellowship. 
It consists of persons who, facing all that life offers 
of struggle, hardship, discipline, joy, sorrow, 
sacrifice, seek to walk the way in partnership 
with God who was working at this redemptive 
task before we were even here. 

This purpose lay back of the struggle a genera- 
tion ago for an eight-hour day in the steel in- 
dustry. 

The Church does not always pioneer as she 
should for the good. Her limitations are very real. 
Her leaders have too often been identified with 
the prosperous and those concerned with the 
maintenance of the status quo. 

But at her best the Church has a minority con- 
cerned with the redemption of the people. 

One day, race issues will be resolved and 
churchmen will have played their part. 

One day, nationalism will yield to brotherhood 
and at the forefront of those who win will be 
dedicated men and women. 

The time will come when gross economic in- 
justices will be done away and the principle that 
will resolve it will be: you are all of one blood, 
brothers of a common Father. 

And one day there will be “peace on earth 
among men of good will.” 

It will be men of good will who have seen 
for their lives and the lives of their communities 
that the concept, “our Father,” can’t be in the 
world without eventually creating the needed 
revolutions. 

In the tower of the Chicago Temple, a Methodist 
church, there is above the fortieth floor a chapel 
arranged for prayer and meditation. One can look 
out the window and see stretching out to the 
far horizon bustling, burly Chicago. 

The minister of this church had often seen a 
wood carving of the Last Supper, and he had 
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seen a picture of Christ weeping over Jerusalem. 
When he came to consider what wood carving 
might serve best as a symbol, he was at first per- 
plexed. Finally he hit upon the idea of having 
a wood carving made by the best available artist 
that would portray Christ standing and, with open 
hands, portraying invitation, looking out at the 
scene which can be viewed from that very win- 
dow. 

Here I think is properly portrayed the relation- 
ship that should exist between the church and 
its community. This symbol suggests the following 
thoughts: 


O Chicago, how oft would I have gathered thee 
to myself, even as a hen gathers her chicks. O 
Chicago, 
Slaughterer of hogs for the world, 
Center of transportation for a nation, 
O Chicago, creator of great industrial products, 
Business center for the heart of a great empire; 
Chicago, great sinner 
And great saint, 
With children of great promise 
And a culture that is finding itself; 
Metropolis of the middle west, with libraries, 
churches, and synagogues, 
With buildings and homes that reflect the com- 
bined skills of many artisans; 
O Chicago, how oft would I have gathered thee 
to myself even as a hen gathers her chicks! 


This is the relation of a church to its com- 
munity, redemptive, in love. Set in the midst to 
correct, to challenge, to speak constantly and 
persuasively of a great salvation and a great 
Savior. 


Nov. 15: Why Be a Steward? 


The Scripture selections are Leviticus 25:18-22; 
Deuteronomy 8:11-18; Psalms 24:1; Malachi 3:7- 
10; Luke 12:13-34; and 1 Corinthians 16:2. 


You have read carefully the lesson treatments 
in Adult Student by Moxcey and the interpreta- 
tions by Carlyon and Chrisman in Wesley Quar- 
terly. 

Have you discovered topics you would like to 
assign to your students for reports to enliven and 
enrich the study, and to give them a feeling of 
importance as they share with the group? Ar- 
range in your teaching plan enough time for these 
reports. 

Perhaps as good a beginning as any would be 
to find out at the outset what the group under- 
stands by stewardship, and what experiences 
they have had with it. 

This will bring out the idea of the Hebrew 
practice of giving one tenth to the Lord. The ob- 


jections to this as being a mechanical practice 
will be brought in and the consideration may well 
be brought around to emphasize the fact that a 
tenth or more is little enough for a man to give 
to God for the Kingdom enterprise. 

The motive for such giving may well be taken 
into account. One should give for the satisfaction 
of giving to a worthy cause. One should give in 
recognition of our dependence on God and in 
thanksgiving for all we have rather than because 
of the prospect of our prospering because we 
recognize our indebtedness. 

The Methodist General Conference, meeting 
in San Francisco in May, 1952, stressed the signif- 
icance of stewardship as follows: 

“In view of the fact that there is an inseparable 
relationship between education in stewardship 
and giving, during the quadrennium of 1952-1956 
the commission [on Promotion and Cultivation] 
shall co-operate with the Boards of Education 
and of Lay Activities in a church-wide program 
of stewardship education, with special emphasis 
upon the stewardship of possessions, which shall 
be closely related to giving to the benevolence 
causes which Methodists will be called upon to 
support. Stewardship of possessions shall be in- 
terpreted to mean that the tithe is the minimum 
standard of giving for Methodist people, and 
shall be promoted by the above agencies by pro- 
viding appropriate literature for the use of 
churches and pastors in enlisting Methodist peo- 
ple as tithers.” 1 

Throughout this quadrennium, Methodists will 
be confronted by the needs of the Kingdom and 
will be asked to give a tenth or more of their 
income for church causes. 

Methodists are challenged -to give as stewards 
and at the same time to live as stewards. One with- 
out the other is scarcely possible. 

From the standpoint of a man’s life there are 
three important stewardship considerations: 

1. To give a tenth or more of one’s income 
in systematic, regular, and proportionate giving 
is a symbol of one’s trusteeship. One recognizes, 
as an obedient son or daughter, how very much 
his life has been dependent on God and others 
and so gives with dignity, pride, and gladness to 
further the great and needy causes of God’s ex- 
panding kingdom. Such a gift gladly made will 
further one’s own maturing as a Christian. 

2. To give a tenth or more of one’s income in 
systematic, regular, and proportionate giving to 
the Lord’s work will give one a sense of proprie- 
torship in the project. We care more about those 
enterprises in which we place part of the re- 
sources we have earned. The projects belong to 
us. We have identified ourselves with them. We 
care whether they prosper. We have a whole- 
some, significant interest in the service to others 
that helps us realize that we are needed, that we, 


1 Doctrines and Discipline of The Methodist Church, 1952; 
Paragraph 753. 
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The resources of the earth are our heritage; God has 
entrusted them to our care. Too often we have been 
unfaithful stewards. 


of all the people in the world, count too. This is 
what happens when we give gladly to the church 
program and to the World Service ministry of 
the church. 

3. There are nine million Methodists in the 
United States. They vary greatly in their incomes 
and in their ability to give. 

There are forty thousand churches, and twenty- 
five thousand ministers who reside in all parts of 
the United States. The program of service ad- 
ministered by the great boards of the church 
carries Christ’s message and program to the ends 
of the earth. The changed lives of individuals and 
peoples that owe their new condition to the church 
are worth many fold more than has been spent 
in mission programs. 

It is obvious, is it not, that if Methodists tithe 
| in regular, proportionate, and systematic giving, 
the amounts available for this world-wide ministry 
will be more commensurate with the needs. 

In essence, then, it is true that if Methodists 
tithe their income as stewards, the church’s pro- 
gram can be strengthened in ways that will make 
it a still more powerful world influence. If Meth- 
odists do not tithe as stewards, relatively small 
amounts will be available and the church’s pro- 
gram will be severely limited. It is as simple as 
that. 

Being a steward involves tithing one’s wealth. 

But more. 

I have seen and known a number of stewards. 

On an ocean liner I saw but did not patronize 
the wine steward. He was trusted with access to 
the ship’s liquors. He reflected pride in his very 
posture. He was representing stewardship on a 
certain level. He was dressed, too, to indicate his 
position of trust. He wore a uniform with epaulets, 
braid, and a big chain as long but with heavier 
metal links than young men of certain standing 
used to wear on zoot suits. Remember? He was 
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dressed to kill. (The pun is strictly intended.) 

I have known a number of stewards in 
churches. They performed their duties faithfully, 
though in an uninspired manner. They were 
steady and responsible and looked after what had 
been committed to their care. 

Some farmers I have known have had a sense 
of stewardship for the land. They sought to main- 
tain the fertility of their fields to pass on to 
succeeding generations. 

We Americans haven’t had too much success 
with our stewardship of many of our natural 
resources. We have exploited forests, our iron 
and copper mines, and are in process of using 
the reserves of oil stored in the earth. We do not 
always consider the needs of generations yet to 
come. Sometimes we have allowed erosion to 
carry away the fertility of the soil when, by 
planning, we might have saved our lands by con- 
tour plowing and winter planting. 

I have known other stewards who, having 
found Christ and having come to know God 
better, have had a sense of obligation to share 
their experience that was a consuming passion 
with them. You may have kept alive this sense 
of mission through the years or your sense of 
stewardship for sharing a way of living may have 
become dulled with the passing of the years. 
However that may be, you may remember and 
look back to the time when this was one of the 
interests uppermost in your life. It may well be 
that, if you care enough, you can recapture 
something of that early freshness by recognizing 
again that God has blessed your life and that in 
consequence you have a debt so great that you 
will never quite be able to pay it. 

There have been other stewards I have known 
who haven’t called themselves by that name. 

I have known men who served as tellers in 
the bank and trust officers charged with the 
proper care of the people’s money. They have 
been stewards. 

And I have known mothers who were given 
the chance to guide the growing experience of a 
little child. Some of them, like Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, were faithful stewards of a great trust. 

There is a sense in which a man stands between 
the past and the future, a steward of a great be- 
lief, a great faith, a witness to the love of God 
and the ability of a man in the minority to live 
the good life. 

Stewardship, then, is a way of living. It in- 
cludes the stewardship of all we are and have. 
Life is a trust. We are stewards. Our gifts to 
further God’s work in the world are not to be 
given grudgingly as if our wealth had been created 
by us alone. We are debtors all to God and to an 
innumerable host whose toil, struggle, and sacri- 
fice make possible all we have come to have. We 
have helped create whatever we may have. 

As we come, then, to think of disposing of what- 
ever riches may have been entrusted to our 
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stewardship, we will consider the causes to which 
our giving will perpetuate our influence in good 
works. 

As you and the members of the class consider 
this, you may want to have from a member of the 
group or from a small committee an interpreta- 
tion of the pressing World Service needs that are 
constant invitations to Christians with means. 

The proper answer to the question, “Why be 
a steward?” is ‘““‘Why not be a steward?” 


Nov. 22: Must We Feed the World? 


The Scripture lesson is Matthew 9:35-36; 25:34- 
40; and Mark 1:32-34a; 8:1-9. 


You have reviewed the Bible interpretations in 
Wesley Quarterly by Carlyon and the further in- 
terpretation of the lesson by Chrisman. If you are 
using Adult Student, you have been stimulated 
by the materials written by Moxcey. 

It may be that you will want to make assign- 
ments in advance so that each person will make 
preparation for the discussion. In making the 
assignment, take enough time in the previous 
class session to create an interest in the forth- 
coming lesson. 

Are there some topics which could be con- 
sidered in advance by small subcommittees of 
two or three persons who would study and be 
prepared so that the chairman or a member of 
the subcommittee could report to the class? This 
report, then, would be the basis for further dis- 
cussion. 

You may want to make your own topics or 
even consider some such matters as the following: 

1. What is there in today’s Scripture lesson 
that bears on the idea that the United States 
should help feed the world? 

2. The fertility and productivity of the United 
States 

3. Our abundance 

4. The hungry of the world 

5. Outright gifts of food 

6. Helping feed the needy through agricultural 
instruction supported by missions programs 

7. Should not we, who have an abundance, 
share with those who need? 

There are many considerations that affect the 
hunger and health of the world which we may 
want to have our group take into account. 

It is not enough to have great quantities of food 
if the people do not know how to use it wisely. 
Hunger is caused not alone by too little food, it 
is caused also by unwise habits of eating. Eating 
for health needs to be taught along with eating 
for enjoyment. This affects persons all over the 


“For I was hungry and you gave me food, ... As you 
did it to one of the least... you did it to me” (Matthew 


25:35, 40). 





















































world, sometimes the poverty stricken and at 
other times the well to do. 

The food supply of the world is affected more 
and more by irrigation, reclaimed land, erosion 
control, and mechanized agriculture. The breed- 
ing and feeding of cattle for food has made rapid 
strides. The greater attention to the hatching and 
care of poultry, the new attention to hybrid seeds, 
to scientifically arranged fertilizers makes the pro- 
duction of food much more effective than a 
generation ago. Farming tends to become more 
and more a scientific enterprise, so that city 
dwellers who consume and rural families who 
produce and consume have many interests in 
common and have need for continued mutual 
understanding and appreciation. 

The barriers which have existed from time 
immemorial between persons who are different 
from ourselves should be broken down. Barriers 
of race and barriers of nation stand between men, 
and it is not always possible to see that persons 
are persons whatever their nationality or race. 

Men and women who are thoughtful and who 
are widely traveled observe that wherever men 
live, their pattern of living is essentially one— 
birth, childhood, adolescence, marriage, children, 
hope, purpose, hurt, sorrow, tragedy, joy, hunger, 
desire, love, aspiration, worship, problems, death. 

It is fairly clear, is it not, that we who have 
an abundance should share with those who do 
not. And the know-how that has been accumu- 
lated by the ingenuity and skill of those who have 
been fortunate enough to have been born in the 
United States should be shared with the needy 
of the world at their request and with the mutual 
planning of the strong and the weak. 

One of the great influences in reducing the 
hunger of the world has been the leadership of 
mission boards in providing agricultural missions. 
These have aided folk in South America, Africa, 














India, the far and needy places of earth, in pro- 
ducing for themselves more food and to help them 
use it wisely. 

The newer processes of quick freezing have 
tended to make quality foods potentially uni- 
versally available. 

There is a relation between war and the hunger 
of mankind. 

Sums of money and quantities of food so vast 
as to be beyond our comprehension are used an- 
nually in man’s stupid international quarrels. We 
depend on fighting to resolve our problems. And 
after we kill and maim one another and im- 
proverish the people we still haven’t solved our 
difficulties. 

God needs men of commitment in diplomatic 
service to work out plans for living together in 
mutual security, without the tragic costs of war. 
He needs ordinary voters who in time to come 
will have their chance. One day, we are confident, 
it will come—“peace on earth among men of good 
will.” And I think it will be churchmen with a 
vision and with a sense of mission who will bring 
it about. 

Some single shells shot in war cost as much as 
a hundred barrels of flour. Other shells cost fifty 
barrels, others ten barrels, some shells cost five 
barrels of flour, and others cost one barrel. And 
to kill! 

I don’t imagine anyone will ever succeed in 
visualizing this for us. One hundred barrels of 
flour blown away at one shot! Bread and rolls, 
relief from hunger for aged people, for children 
so hungry their faces are lined with the lines of 
age! No, I don’t suppose anyone will ever succeed 
in helping us see a hundred barrels of flour de- 
stroyed at one time. 

As Christians, men with a mission to make 
God known and loved and man understood and 
loved, we will be getting on with the work of 
furthering peace in the world, of extending the 
fellowship so men can live together as brothers. 
And we will work at it every week. 

Each of us is needed for so great a mission. No 
one else can carry our part. With our personality, 
with our vision of the task, with our relationships, 
we stand, each of us, at a unique place in the life 
of the world. We are needed not so much to 
answer the question, “Must we feed the world?” 
as to answer that other question by Harry A. 
Overstreet in his book The Great Enterprise: 
“How can we decrease hate and increase love in 
the world?” and so get on with the business of 
developing a healthy, sane, properly nourished 
mankind. This redemptive concept catches up 
each of us and helps us identify the fact that we 
need not “love in word or speech, but in deed and 
in truth.” 


7 + + 


Moral education is impossible apart from the 
habitual vision of greatness.—Alfred North White- 
head. 
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Nov. 29: How Create a World 
of Opportunity for All? 


The Scripture lesson is Deuteronomy 24:14-15, 
19-21; Amos 5:10-15, 24; 2 Thessalonians 3:7-10; 
James 5:1-5. 


You have made a careful study of the materials 
written by Carlyon and Chrisman if you are 
studying Wesley Quarterly, or if you are using 
Adult Student you have reviewed carefully the 
materials written by Moxcey. 

In dealing with this lesson it would seem that 
each group should have the purpose of helping 
the members of the class form right judgments 
and do something of a practical nature that would 
help create the world of opportunity for all. 

What topics suggest themselves for advance 
study by a person or a committee of two or three 
persons? 

1. Would one report naturally bring to the at- 
tention of the entire class an interpretation of the 
conditions and circumstances that led to Amos’ 
mighty pronouncement “Let justice roll down 
like waters and righteousness like an everflowing 
stream”? Perhaps additional information beyond 
what is in the Bible can be obtained in a con- 
cordance or in other books in the minister’s 
library or in the public library. 

2. Would it be helpful to have another person 
or committee report on current injustices that 
should concern our church? What specific steps 
should we take, as a class, to remedy the situation? 

3. Another report could be on success stories 
of the achievements of adult classes as they have 
brought about some significant change that had 
to do with justice, fair dealing, or burden bearing. 
A person or committee could be given the as- 
signment to study the facts, discuss the matter 
with ministers and adults in other churches and 
church schools, and make the report. 

In his impassioned concern for the poor and the 
needy, Amos thundered against the evils of his 
day. “Let justice roll down like waters, and 
righteousness like an everflowing stream.” 

Let justice roll down like waters and righteous- 
ness as an everflowing stream for the children of 
the world. 

A chance for every child to have enough to eat, 
to have a home to grow up in, to have teaching 
and example that will help him live the good life. 
Let justice roll—and help us, O God, to help 
OU. «as 

Let justice roll to affect young people and 
families—without war to burden and bring 
maimed bodies and death. 

Let justice roll to bless the aged—those whose 
sunset years should be enjoying the fruits of the 
years of good living instead of having fear and 
frustration as their lot. Let justice roll. ... 

Wherever men have come to live, there in 
their provincialisms, they have thought them- 
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selves superior. On the basis of this assumed 
superiority they have exploited their fellows, often 
doing it as if it were the will of God. 

Fortunately, in the United States significant 
changes are making the lot of minority groups 
better. 

Fortunately, our courts have not been cor- 
rupted. 

Fortunately, a significant part of our press con- 
cerns itself with the real needs, with justice for 
the people. 

The church itself cannot always assume the 
prophet’s role because of injustices it perpetuates. 
True friends of the church are constantly striving 
to assume broad and Christian attitudes that will 
do away with these injustices so the church can 
come to have a truer voice in the lives and affairs 
of men. Our bad racial practices are being changed 
slowly and we work for the better day when the 
churches will be truly the sons of God in a re- 
demptive fellowship. 

The churches have come in for considerable 
criticism recently because the state in some in- 
stances and labor organizations in others have 
taken more advanced positions than the church. 

It is barely possible that the lessened attend- 
ance of young people in some churches roots 
in this knowledge. If young people do not find 
in their elders in the church the qualities of mind 
and spirit they admire, you may be sure they will 
seek their models outside the church. 

The Methodist Church has officially taken ad- 
vance ground on social and economic justice. 
These positions are set forth in forthright and 
ringing fashion in the Methodist Social Creed. It 
is printed as Paragraph 2020 of the 1952-1956 
Discipline. One of my friends remarked recently, 
“All we have to do now is to get it out of the 
Discipline and into practice.” 

One worthy project for any Methodist class 
of adults would be to get this statement of what 
The Methodist Church stands for widely known 
and understood by all the adults of the church. 
In this way the church’s pronouncements can 
more nearly come to fruitful influence in our 
several communities. 

“OQ Young and Fearless Prophet” (hymn 266, 
The Methodist Hymnal) contains for us much 
that will bring understanding and encouragement 
as we meditate upon it: 


O young and fearless Prophet of ancient Galilee; 
Thy life is still a summons to serve humanity, 
To make our thoughts and actions less prone 
to please the crowd, 
To stand with humble courage for Truth with 
hearts uncowed. 


We marvel at the purpose that held Thee to Thy 
course 

While ever on the hilltop before Thee loomed the 
cross; 





United Nations 


“Let justice roll...” 


Thy steadfast face set forward where love and 
duty shone, 

While we betray so quickly and leave Thee 
there alone. 


O help us stand unswerving against war’s bloody 
way, 
Where hate and lust and falsehood hold back 
Christ’s holy sway; 
Forbid false love of country, that blinds us to 
His call 
Who lifts above the nation the brotherhood of 
all. 


Create in us the splendor that dawns when hearts 
are kind, , 
That knows not race nor station as boundaries 
of the mind; 
That learns to value beauty, in heart, or brain, 
or soul, 
And longs to bind God’s children into one 
perfect whole. 


O young and fearless Prophet, we need Thy pres- 


ence here, 
Amid our pride and glory to see Thy face 
appear; 
Once more to hear Thy challenge above our 
noisy day, 


Again to lead us forward along God’s holy way. 
“Let justice roll down like waters, and right- 
eousness like an everflowing stream.” 
ee . 


Hate evil, and love good, 
and establish justice in the gate; 
it may be that the Lorp, the God of hosts, 
will be gracious to the remnant of Joseph. 
—Amos 5:15. 


1 Used by permission of the author, S. Ralph Harlow, copyright 
1935. 
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UNIT I: 
The 


Early Church and the Bible 


Historical Background, by J. Minton Batten 


Aids to Teaching, by James EK. Ward 


The student’s material for this course is pub- 
lished in the current issue of Adult Student. 

Dr. Batten is professor of church history, Van- 
derbilt University School of Religion. Dr. Ward is 
professor of economics, George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 


Nov. 1: ORIGEN, BIBLE SCHOLAR 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Alexandria in Egypt, founded by Alexander the 
Great in 332 B.c., was the most cosmopolitan city 
of the ancient world. It was a major trade center 
of the eastern Mediterranean area. People of all 
races met in its streets. They brought with them 
their varied cultures and religions. The city was 
noted for its interest in the later Greek, or Hellen- 
istic culture. But all forms of philosophy were 
taught in its famous Museum, which served the 
same purposes as a modern university. Alex- 
andrians boasted that their city had the most 
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comprehensive and famous library in the world. 

There was a large Jewish colony resident in 
the city from the time of its origin. Many of the 
Alexandrian Jews were scholarly in their inter- 
ests. The Septuagint, the first known translation 
of the Old Testament, was made by Jewish schol- 
ars who were well-trained in both Hebrew and 
Hellenistic culture. 

Philo, a contemporary of Jesus, was the great- 
est of the Alexandrian Jewish scholars. Believing 
that all truth is of God, he attempted to harmon- 
ize Greek philosophy with Hebrew religious ideas. 
In order to reconcile the apparent contradictions 
between the two systems of thought he used the 
allegorical method of interpreting the Old Testa- 
ment. His ideas and his use of the allegorical 
method exercised an important influence on early 
Christian thought and Bible study, particularly 
in the church at Alexandria. 


THe CuHurcH AT ALEXANDRIA 


The date and the circumstances of the origin 
of the church at Alexandria are unknown. A 
tradition asserts that it was founded by Mark. 
The strength of the Alexandrian church in the 
second century indicates that it was probably 
founded in the first century and grew steadily 
from that time. 

In this cultural center, the church attracted 
men of learning into its fellowship. Basilides, a 
teacher of unusual ability who shared Gnostic 
views somewhat similar to those of Marcion, 
taught at Alexandria during the years a.p. 117-138. 
Alexandrian Christians produced books which 
are classified among the writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers, the earliest body of Christian literature 
beyond the New Testament. It is probable that 
both the Epistle of Barnabas and The Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles were written by Alex- 
andrian authors. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOL AT ALEXANDRIA 


The church at Alexandria developed the first 
important Christian school. It emerged out of 
efforts to provide proper training in Christian 
truth for candidates seeking admission into the 
Christian church. Gradually the teaching program 
was enlarged in order to provide training for 
church leaders. Using modern educational terms, 
it would be correct to describe this school as the 
first Christian college, the first training school 
for Christian workers, and the first theological 
seminary. 
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Gifted teachers made the Alexandrian school an 
important agency in developing Christian thought. 
They inaugurated methods and procedures in 
Bible study which exercised far-reaching influ- 
ence in Christian history. Pantaenus, the first of 
these great Alexandrian teachers, was head of 
this school about a.p. 185. He was a Stoic philos- 
opher who had adopted the Christian faith. 

Pantaenus’ pupils called him the “Sicilian 
Bee.” This was a complimentary term, implying 
that their teacher, born in Sicily, had spent his 
life gathering the treasures of learning from Greek 
philosophy and Christian teaching. This able 
teacher had an absorbing interest in Christian 
missions. In 190 he went as a missionary to India, 
committing the care of the school at Alexandria 
to Clement, his most talented pupil. 

Clement brought new fame to the Alexandrian 
school. He had a thorough mastery of both classi- 
cal and Christian literature. He believed that God 
was the source of all knowledge. In his thinking, 
Greek philosophy, like Hebrew law, was a school- 
master to bring men to Christ. Clement wrote 
books which influenced Christian thinking, but 
his chief claim to fame lies in the fact that he was 
the teacher of Origen. In the year 203 Origen 
became the head of the Christian school at Alex- 
andria. He was the most learned Christian 
scholar of his age, the keenest thinker of the 
Greek-speaking branch of the church, the first 
systematic theologian, and a Bible scholar who 
gave new direction to the development of biblical 
interpretation. 

Bible students need to consider the problems 
of the canon of Scripture, its text, matters in- 
volved in introduction, and methods of inter- 
pretation. Origen, the most capable Bible scholar 
of his age, dealt with each of these factors. 
Through his work as a theologian and Bible 
scholar, the school at Alexandria extended the 
outreach of its influence across the centuries. 


ORIGEN ON THE CANON OF SCRIPTURE 


In Origen’s day many Christians, following 
movements such as that championed by Marcion, 
were attempting to discard the Old Testament. 
Origen maintained that the Old Testament should 
be included in the canon of Christian Scripture. 
It is probable that the weight of his influence was 
one of the determining factors which led the 
Christian church to retain the Old Testament 
in its canon. 

The process of forming the canon of the New 
Testament was still in progress in Origen’s day. 
He helped to direct it, and reported the views 
about the canon. He states that the books under 
consideration for inclusion in the New Testament 
canon were divided into two classifications— 
books fully accepted, and books still under dis- 
cussion. In his list of books fully accepted, he in- 
cludes the four Gospels, Acts, thirteen letters of 
Paul, Hebrews, 1 Peter, 1 John, and Revelation. 








The books still under discussion were James, 2 
and 3 John, 2 Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, and 
the Shepherd of Hermas. 


ORIGEN ON THE TEXT OF SCRIPTURE 


The Hebrew and Greek manuscripts of the 
books of the Bible were transmitted from one 
generation to another through the work of skilled 
copyists. It was inevitable that variant readings 
would appear in the manuscripts. When the 
Bible was translated into other languages, addi- 
tional variations occurred. The study of the text 
of Scripture involves the comparison of all avail- 
able manuscripts, the judicious weighing of their 
comparative values, and the effort to use them in 
making the most accurate possible reconstruction 
of the original Hebrew text of the Old Testament 
and the Greek text of the New Testament. 

Origen made important contributions in this 
field. His work directed the attention of Christian 
scholars to the need of a scientific approach to the 
study of its problems. He was well-equipped for 
scholarly research, having a thorough mastery 
of the Hebrew and Greek languages and a wide 
knowledge of the translations of the Bible which 
were current in his day. He defined objectives 
and discovered methods in textual criticism which 
continue to influence biblical scholarship. 

The Hexapla is Origen’s major work on the text 
of Scripture. The preparation of this book occu- 
pied much of his time and attention through 
twenty-eight years of his troubled life. Misunder- 
standings, persecution and sufferings could not 
deter him from this labor of love. When complete, 
the Hexapla presented six critical versions of the 
Old Testament, listed in parallel columns. Though 
the book has been lost, its influence continues. 
It created an interest in efforts to reconstruct the 
accurate text of the Bible. This interest continues 
to our times. But modern scholars are fortunate 
in having more and better manuscript materials 
than those available to Origen. 


ORIGEN AND BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION 


Any book is more meaningful to its reader if 
he knows the facts about its author, the place 
and date of its composition, and the purpose for 
which it was written. Our Bible is a library of 
books. Each book becomes more interesting if we 
can discover the circumstances of its origin and 
purpose. Biblical introduction is the field of study 
concerned with the discovery and reporting of 
these facts. In the Christian church Origen was 
the pioneer leader in developing the systematic 
study of problems of biblical introduction. He 
demonstrated the fascinating interest and the 
value of thoughtful attention to problems of bibli- 
cal introduction. 

Origen wrote three separate commentaries on 
the whole Bible. In these works he struggled with 
the difficult problems of the authorship, date, and 
purpose of each book. Many of his opinions ran 
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contrary to opinions prevailing in the church of 
his day. For example, he developed an elaborate 
argument to prove that Revelation was not written 
by the author of the Gospel of John. Some of 
his conclusions in this field are now rejected, 
others are accepted. 

Origen laid the foundations for the creation of 
a science of biblical introduction. Often scholars 
working in this field reach sharply divergent 
conclusions. However, the thoughtful Bible stu- 
dent respects the findings of the great majority 
when they are in agreement, even though their 
findings are neither absolutely certain nor unan- 
imously accepted. 


OrIGEN’Ss USE OF THE ALLEGORICAL METHOD 


Origen explained his use of the allegorical 
method in this way: “As man consists of body, 
soul and spirit, so in the same way does Scripture. 
The body is the historical sense, the soul is the 
moral or religious sense, the spirit is the figura- 
tive, typical, mystical sense.” He thought that 
the body and soul of Scripture could be clearly 
understood by any reader. The most valued ele- 
ment in Scripture, he maintained, is the spirit 
or mystical sense. This deeper, hidden meaning 
can be discovered only by the allegorical method 
of interpretation. He valued this method so highly 
that he often closed his mind to the obvious, 
literal meaning of biblical passages and substi- 
tuted fanciful allegorical interpretations of his 
own making. 

Origen, as did Philo, helped popularize the 
use of the allegorical method. In adopting this 
method he was influenced by Philo and he fre- 
quently acknowledges his indebtedness to this 
great Alexandrian Jewish scholar. The allegorical 
method also appealed strongly to Origen because 
he wished to commend Christianity and its sacred 
writings to cultured Greeks. The employment of 
the allegorical method enabled him to by-pass 
criticisms of the Bible which were based upon its 
apparent contradictions and difficulties. He met 
such criticisms by explaining away the contradic- 
tions and difficulties, treating them as allegory. 
‘Instead of seeking to understand what the Bible 
really said, he often occupied himself with efforts 
to read his own ideas into the Bible. 

Origen’s prestige prompted others to adopt his 
methods. By popularizing the allegorical method 
of interpretation, he placed Bible study under a 
major handicap which lasted for more than a 
thousand years. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


In the lives of manuscripts, as of people, the 
first hundred years are the hardest. In previous 
lessons in this series, we have seen that the several 
books which make up our Bible today were not 
accepted as sacred writings the moment they 
were written. Both the Old and the New Testa- 
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ments suffered because of many careless errors 
which resulted from the copying of the text. One 
reason for this is that the writings had not yet 
become canonized. Another was due to the lack 
of trained scribes among the early Christians. 
Again, the general message of a piece of writing 
was more important to the people of that day 
than was the exactness of detail. 

The changes made by the scribes who did the 
copying were of two kinds, intentional and un- 
intentional. The intentional changes were made 
to correct what they conceived to be an error in 
statement, or an error of a previous copyist, or 
sometimes they wished to insert some better 
sounding word or phrase. The unintentional 
changes were the more numerous. As these errors 
crept into the writings over a period of time, they 
were transmitted by copyists from manuscript 
to manuscript and from one generation to another. 

There was a reaction to this haphazard attitude. 
Attempts were made to both control and “purify” 
the writings included in the Bible. About a.p. 100 
the Jews formed the present Hebrew text (the 
Old Testament), eliminated all variations, and 
adopted it as standard. No standard was ever 
formed to eliminate the errors and to standardize 
the text of the New Testament. Perhaps the 
Syrian text of the New Testament, from which 
the Authorized Version was made, was intended 
as a standardized text, but on this point scholars 
disagree. 

One of the most scholarly of the ancient re- 
visions was that of Origen, the greatest biblical 
scholar of the early Christian church. During the 
first half of the third century, Origen found in 
existence and in use the Old Testament in He- 
brew, the Septuagint and three other Greek 
versions. His complaint was that every manu- 
script was different from the other. He con- 
ceived the idea of comparative studying of all 
these versions and thereby producing the best 
possible version. 

He spent twenty-eight years, with assistance, 
in preparation of a work known as “The Hexapla”’ 
to show the relation between the Hebrew text 
and that of the various Greek translations. This 
relation is shown in an arrangement of six par- 
allel columns. 

The fifth column of the Hexapla is the most 
important for it was Origen’s revision of the 
Septuagint. Origen’s real purpose in doing this 
was to make it correctly and adequately represent 
the Hebrew original. He did a large service for 
the biblical scholarship of his own and succeeding 
centuries, but he was guilty of many of the same 
errors as were found in other revisions. 

You might begin the lesson today with this 
statement: “The production of a new translation 
always leads the translator into difficulties and 
problems. Is he going to make a new translation 
from the earliest manuscripts in their original 
languages, or is he simply going to polish an 
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earlier translation? When the scholars began to 
work with the Revised Standard Version, they 
too faced this problem. Their decision was to go 
back to the earliest known manuscripts and 
translate them. The result is a better translation 
than ever existed before. The great advantage 
which the Revised Version holds over the King 
James Version springs from the increased accu- 
racy of the Hebrew and Greek manuscripts from 
which they translated and because of an increase 
in linguistic knowledge. [On page 9, Millar Bur- 
rows, one of the translators of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version, discusses this matter further.] 

“Today’s lesson is concerned with a translation 
which is not only important in and of itself, but 
also it is important because of the many other 
translations which were more or less affected by 
this work.” 


I. A CHAIN oF EVENTS 


Some facetious wag once remarked, “If the 
Christian church ever wakes up, watch out.” 
The phrase is true, but slightly worn. That “if” 
still looms large. The Church will never awaken 
until those who comprise its fellowship are 
aroused. This has always been true. Our lesson 
concerns one who gave his all to his Christ. 

A. Origen was a “literal” Christian. How do 
we know (see student material)? What was his 
occupation? Where did he live? Did his father’s 
martyrdom influence his life? As a student, he 
excelled. Why do you think he was not martyred? 
What effect did persecution have upon the 
Church? What effect does it have today? Pherigo 
raises the question of what is happening in China? 
How did Origen support himself (see Pherigo in 
Adult Student) ? 

B. Why was Origen finally forced to leave Alex- 
andria (see student material)? What invitation 
was issued him in Caesarea? Why was this such 
an unusual honor (see Pherigo) ? To what friction 
did it lead? Why? Into what new type of work 
did he go upon his return to Alexandria? A chain 
of events can be noticed here. Had he not gone to 
Caesarea, he would not have had the opportunity 
to lecture in the churches. Because he did this, 
he saw the need for the written exposition in the 
churches. Note that he was aided. Very little is 
accomplished alone. Not only does God work with 
us, but, at the same time, we work with our 
fellow men. Could Origen’s work have been suc- 
cessful without Ambrosius? Give reasons for 
your opinion. 

C. Why did Origen and Demetrius quarrel (see 
student material)? What reason did Demetrius 
give for his opposition to Origen (see Pherigo) ? 
Do you think jealousy played a part, or was he 
entirely sincere in his attitude? Both sides should 
be examined carefully. 

D. Why did Origen accept the invitation to go 
to Athens to lecture (see Adult Student)? The 
fact that he was invited attests to the stature of 


the man. What happened en route (see student 
material)? Do you think that the Bishops of 
Caesarea and Jerusalem were doing this to spite 
Demetrius? Note that Demetrius opposed Origen’s 
ordination because of something Origen had done 
when he believed that he could give his all to 
Christ better if he did not have to worry about 
temptations of the flesh. He had been sincere in 
his desire to live a Christlike life when he had 
made himself a eunuch. Note also that the church 
law was on the side of Demetrius (see student 
material). One cannot but wonder, however, if 
Demetrius was as much concerned with the reason 
for opposition as he was with the opposition. We, 
too, are often in the opposition more because of 
the person or persons involved than because of 
the cause prompting the opposition. 

E. What was the result of the disagreement (see 
Adult Student)? Where did Origen go? Was 
Demetrius satisfied? What did he then do (see 
student material)? By this act he showed his 
littleness. Christians today still do this same thing 
sometimes. When we do, we have lost sight of 
the Christ. He never trod on the downtrodden, 
but lifted them to higher levels. How did the 
actions of Demetrius affect the work of Origen 
in Palestine (see Pherigo) ? 


II. BrsLicAL INTERPRETATION 


An allegory is saying one thing and meaning 
another. It should not be confused with a parable 
which means “putting side by side.” Pilgrim’s 
Progress is an allegory. In it there are all kinds 
of fanciful objects and characters not found in 
common life, and every figure and place has a 
hidden meaning. In a parable, the objects are real 
and the situations commonplace and each one 
portrays a simple truth. The temptations of the 
allegorical method are many. If we follow it too 
exclusively, we may miss the simple truth of the 
Scriptures. 

A. What was Origen’s opinion of the Bible (see 
student material) ? Pherigo calls attention to the 
fact that Origen lived in a period when the con- 
tents of the Bible had not been finally deter- 
mined. Was Origen decided as to which books 
should be included (see student material) ? Note 
that he was not only a biblical scholar, but a 
biblical critic as well. Therefore, he took some 
liberties with the writings. What were some of 
these (see Adult Student) ? What was his opinion 
regarding a phrase found in Matthew 19:19 (see 
Pherigo) ? What was the basis of his reasoning? 
What was his major work (see Pherigo) ? 

B. Pherigo states that Origen’s greatest con- 
tribution lies in the interpretation of the Bible. 
He, like all Alexandrian thinkers, regarded re- 
ligious literature as allegory. What is an allegory 
(see student material)? Illustrations of an alle- 
gory may be found in the daily Bible readings 
for the week. Take up two or three of these and 
bring out the disguised meaning. For example, the 
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essential teaching of Matthew 13: 24-30, 36-43, will 
be found related to the thought of Jesus about 
the kingdom of God. Tares, or cockles, get into 
the growing wheat, and removing them is no 
easy task. However, God will be equal to the 
work of separation, for he has a Judgment Day. 

C. Pherigo tells us that Origen was the leading 
Christian allegorist. What was the threefold mean- 
ing of the Bible to him (see Adult Student) ? 
Illustrate by using Pherigo’s example of the story 
of the cleansing of the Temple. Stress these mean- 
ings of the story. Was Origen “reading” into the 
story more than should be there? Have your 
class members discuss this possibility. 

D. What danger is there in getting too far away 
from the literal sense of the Bible? On the other 
hand, there is danger in too literal an explanation. 
This is one of the many reasons why Christians 
need to really understand the Bible. Origen did 
not think of the Bible as literal truth, but as a 
book of truth. Distinguish between a “literalist” 
in Origen’s day and in our own time. 

E. What great service did Origen perform for 
posterity (see student material)? What was his 
superhistorical view of the Bible (see Pherigo) ? 
How did the use of allegory make Christianity 
intellectually respectable (see Adult Student)? 
How is allegory now considered? Whose task is 
it to call forth the hidden truth of the Scripture? 
How are the Scriptures allegorized in the lives of 
individual Christians? 


Nov. 6: HERMITS AND MONKS 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Punishment of the body for the good of the 
soul is the basic idea underlying the ascetic 
practices of hermits and monks. Only scattered 
incidents of ascetic practices can be found in 
the early annals of Christianity. Such incidents 
began to occur with increasing frequency in 
the third century. In the fourth century, monas- 
ticism suddenly began to attract thousands of 
devotees. Men began to regard hermits and 
monks as persons dedicated to a superior type 
of Christian living. 

The ascetic idea was an important part of the 
teaching of many of the religious cults and 
philosophies of the ancient world. It is surpris- 
ing, therefore, that Christians were so late in 
adopting and practicing it. 


THE ASCETIC IDEA IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 


Monasticism had its followers centuries be- 
fore the Christian Era. In India there were 
Hindu and Buddhist monks and hermits long 
before the origin of the Christian church. For 
a thousand years the religions of ancient Persia 
placed central emphasis upon the idea of conflict 
between flesh and spirit. 
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Though asceticism was alien to the spirit of 
Judaism, some Jewish groups, such as the Naz- 
arites and Essenes, followed ascetic practices. 
The strife between flesh and spirit was empha- 
sized in various types of Greek philosophy, 
especially in Stoicism and Neo-Platonism. Many 
of the popular religions of the Graeco-Roman 
world encouraged ascetic practices. 

The full content of the message of primitive 
Christianity discouraged asceticism. The teach- 
ing of Jesus and the consensus of thinking in 
the early Church placed constant emphasis upon 
the Christian’s duty of service in the world. 
Asceticism encourages withdrawal from the 
world. The fact that asceticism suddenly gained 
immense popularity in the fourth century can 
be understeod only in the light of changing 
environmental factors which influenced the 
Christian movement at that time. 


CHRISTIANITY IN A NEW ENVIRONMENT 


In the year 311 the Roman Emperor Con- 
stantine granted toleration to the Christian 
church. Persecution of Christians by imperial 
authorities was then discontinued. The path 
to martyrdom was closed. The self-denying, 
sacrificial life of the hermit or monk appealed 
to many as a suitable substitute for the priv- 
ilege of witnessing for Christ through martyr- 
dom. 

Later Constantine and his successors granted 
additional favors to the Christian church. They 
made Christianity the state religion of the 
Empire. This created a situation which made 
church membership a means of gaining polit- 
ical, social, and economic advantages. Conse- 
quently, vast throngs of unregenerate and un- 
instructed people flocked into the Church, bring- 
ing their pagan religious ideas and practices 
with them. Church discipline was weakened. 
Formerly the Church bore its witness in a 
hostile pagan world. Now the pagan world 
was entering the Church. 

These developments occasioned a general 
lowering of Christian ideals and hastened the 
trend toward the development of a double 
standard of Christian morals. Christians began 
to draw a clear-cut distinction between a higher 
and lower type of morality. It was expected that 
a select few would live saintly lives, following 
the full counsels of perfection as set forth by 
Jesus. The prevalence of this attitude made 
moral compromise the order of the day. Some 
devout Christians wished to avoid all compro- 
mise with the world. Many found in monasti- 
cism the answer to their quest for a life of com- 
plete self-denial and self-sacrifice. 

By the year A.D. 180 the Roman Empire was 
beginning to decline. In 378 the German hordes 
began to break through the frontiers, conquer- 
ing and destroying long-established social and 
political institutions. Everything in this world 
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seemed altogether unstable and insecure. Chris- 
tians then began to develop a new interest in 
the other-worldly outlook. Despair prompted 
thousands to resort to flight from the world in 
an effort to gain peace of mind in this world 
and the assurance of salvation in the world to 
come. 

In their frantic search for security and sal- 
vation these troubled Christians turned to 
the New Testament for guidance. There they 
found isolated passages which seemed to exalt 
the ascetic life as the highest form of Christian 
living. They were especially attracted to the 
words spoken by Jesus to the rich young ruler: 
“Go, sell what you have, and give to the poor, 
and you will have treasure in heaven; and come, 
follow me” (Mark 10:21). This became the 
“golden text” of Christian monasticism. Over- 
looking Jesus’ teaching about the duty of service 
in the world, they sought to follow him by 
withdrawing from all contact with the world 
in order to devote themselves to the ascetic life. 
They were convinced that they thus served 
Christ and made certain the salvation of their 
own souls. : 


ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF EGYPTIAN 
MONASTICISM 


The first significant traces of Christian mo- 
nasticism appeared in Egypt during the third 
century. Egypt was the meeting place of the 
religions and philosophies of the ancient world. 
Egyptians could, therefore, easily borrow cur- 
rent ascetic ideas. They lived in a climate which 
made extreme monastic practices more endur- 
able than elsewhere within the Roman Empire. 
The vast expanses of the nearby African desert 
offered readily accessible places of refuge for 
all Egyptians who wished to escape from con- 
tact with the world. 

The early Egyptian monastics followed the 
hermit type of life which was popularized by 
two Egyptian hermits, Paul and Anthony of 
Thebes. The hermits sought absolute separa- 
tion from all contact with the world and their 
fellow men. They spent their time in acts of 
religious devotion, often displaying unique in- 
ventive genius in devising new ways of punish- 
ing their bodies for the supposed good of their 
souls. They prided themselves in making new 
records for endurance in religious fastings, self- 
inflicted beatings, and the systematic neglect 
of the care of their bodies. 

These much repeated stories of the lives of 
the hermits created an increasing interest in 
monasticism. Those who heard the stories of 
extreme ascetic practices admired the hermits 
as discoverers of a new road to sainthood. In the 
current excitement over monasticism there was 
a general tendency to disregard the New Testa- 
ment teaching that the Christian ought to make 
his body a suitable temple for the indwelling 


presence of the Holy Spirit (1 Corinthians 
6:19). Many of those who flocked to the desert 
to live the hermit life killed themselves by their 
ascetic practices. The solitude of the hermit life 
drove many others to insanity. 

Pachomius gave a new turn to the history of 
Egyptian monasticism. He was shocked by the 
observation of the sickness, insanity, and death 
which the hermit type of life occasioned. His 
military experience led him to the conclusion 
that the monastic life should be lived in organ- 
ized group communities and regulated by well- 
ordered rules. About the year 315 he established 
the first Christian monastery, provided it with 
sensible rules, and began to popularize the group 
type of monasticism which gradually replaced 
the hermit type. Pachomius founded nine mon- 
asteries for men and two nunneries for women. 
This new venture in monastic practice steadily 
gained in popularity. By the year 410 there were 
seven thousand Pachomian monks in Egypt and 
Ethiopia. 


THE SPREAD OF MONASTICISM 


Stories of the lives of the Egyptian hermits 
and monks made news throughout the ancient 
Christian world. Gifted writers, such as Atha- 
nasius and Jerome, recorded biographies of 
the Egyptian ascetics in a winsome manner. 
Wandering monks often served as effective 
propaganda agents in spreading this new ideal 
of Christian living. As the stories about 
Egyptian monasticism spread, men who were 
beginning to despair of all hope of Christianiz- 
ing the social order were attracted to this 
proposed new way for saving the individual 
soul. Soon the monastic ideal was winning dev- 
otees in every province of the Roman Empire 
and in the new mission fields beyond the borders 
of the Empire. The landscapes of faraway, 
isolated lands, such as Ireland, came to be 
dotted with monastic establishments. 

Where monasticism spread, it followed an al- 
most uniform pattern of development. The un- 
regulated hermit type of life was introduced 
at first. It usually degenerated into extreme 
ascetic practices which tended to bring mo- 
nasticism into disrepute. Then the group type 
of monastic life was developed and rules were 
drafted for the regulation of life within the 
monastic communities. Usually these monastic 
communities acquired wealth through labor, 
gifts, and legacies. Wealth uniformly brought 
corruption and the general neglect of monastic 
rules. Then reforming efforts were made to 
restore the rigid observance of monastic rules. 

The Rule of Basil, formulated about 369, 
became the most widely adopted monastic rule 
in the Greek-speaking branch of the church. 
It still types monasticism in the Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches. The genius of Benedict of 
Nursia provided western Christendom with 
its most influential monastic rule. 
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In 357 Basil went into seclusion and wrote the “Rule 
of St. Basil,”» which became the order of living for the 
monks of the East. 


The Benedictine Rule was designed to make 
each monastery a self-supporting garrison of 
Christ’s soldiers. An applicant for admission 
to the Benedictine Order was required to spend 
at least a year on trial as a novice. When ad- 
mitted as a monk, he must take the threefold 
vow of poverty, chastity, and obedience. Thence- 
forth his life was to be spent in strict observ- 
ance of the Benedictine Rule which carefully 
apportioned each hour of his time to worship, 
work, study, and rest. He was subjected to a 
strict military-like discipline which required 
unquestioning obedience to the officials of the 
monastery. However, the abbot who governed 
the monastery was chosen by vote of the monks, 
thus preserving at least one element of democ- 
racy in a most undemocratic way of life. The 
essential features of the Benedictine Rule were 
incorporated into the regulations of the later 
monastic orders which were founded in West- 
ern Europe. This Rule continues to type 
monasticism throughout the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


THE EVIL AND THE GOOD IN MONASTICISM 


For seventeen centuries the monastic idea 
has attracted vast numbers of Christian devo- 
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tees. Abundant materials are available for use 
in evaluating its influence upon Christian his- 
tory. Such evaluation, if it gives objective con- 
sideration to all the evidence, must recognize 
both the evil and the good in monasticism. 
There are elements in the system which per- 
vert certain basic emphases in the Christian 
faith. On the other hand, monasticism has 
provided services of great value in the advance- 
ment of Christian civilization. 

Monasticism was based upon a method of 
biblical interpretation which has always led 
to the misunderstanding of the basic content 
of Scripture. Its devotees have paid strict heed 
to the literal interpretation of a few scattered 
verses of Scripture which seem to lend support 
to their cherished views as to the superior value 
of the ascetic ideal. They neglect the more 
comprehensive emphasis of the teaching of 
Jesus, the example of his life, and the practices 
of the early Church. The New Testament mes- 
sage places its major emphasis upon service 
in the world rather than flight from the world. 
It teaches stewardship of possessions rather 
than the renunciation of possessions. 

Monasticism has often weakened the moral 
fiber of the Christian movement by the sanction 
which it gives to the idea of a higher and lower 
type of Christian morality. It tends to discredit 
the family and the ideals of Christian home 
life. There is an element conducive to innate 
selfishness in the monastic system because it 
has attracted people whose chief aim was to 
save their own souls. Often the monastic ideal 
has fostered spiritual pride on the part of its 
devotees. Jesus presented to his followers the 
goal of triumphant Christian living in the 
world. Monasticism obscures this concept of 
victorious Christian living in the world by men 
and women who are new creatures in Christ 
Jesus. 

However, the monastic orders have rendered 
beneficial services to mankind. Monasteries 
offered a refuge to peace-loving souls in an age 
of discord and confusion. Many monks and 
nuns lived lives of thorough consecration to 
Christ which challenge the admiration of all 
who know the story of their sacrificial devotion. 
Monasteries kept alive the light of learning 
during the gathering gloom of the Dark Ages. 
Their schools transmitted the cultural heritage 
of the ancient world to the modern age. Their 
copyists preserved the Greek and Latin classics, 
the Bible, and the writings of the early Church 
Fathers. Their libraries preserved these treas- 
ures and made possible their transmission to 
the modern world. For centuries the monks were 
the most effective missionaries of the Christian 
faith. They were the chief agents in the civili- 
zation and Christianization of the Germanic 
peoples of Europe. Later their heroic program 
of missionary service reached around the world. 
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The early monasteries were. islands of calm 
in an age of chaos. Within their walls devoted 
Christians followed the way of Christ as they 
understood that way. They kept the knowledge 
of Christian truth alive through centuries when 
it was threatened with extinction by barbarism, 
feudal disorder, and general indifference to re- 
ligious values and the saving power of the 
gospel. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


Christianity was anything but individualism 
from the very first. John Knox insists that the 
phrase “individual Christian” is a contradiction 
in terms, for the very word “Christian” implies 
a community, it involves at least another in addi- 
tion to God and one individual. Jesus recognized 
this when he called his twelve disciples to be co- 
laborers. This was a small community, but after 
Pentecost the small community ever widened. The 
people had a gospel to be carried to the ends of 
the world. 

Despite the truth of this statement, there have 
been times in the history of the Church when it 
was thought that withdrawal from the larger 
community and retirement from society was the 
way to be religious. At certain times it was more 
prevalent than at other times. For example, dur- 
ing the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, and later, 
in the Middle Ages, asceticism was widely prac- 
ticed. 

The word “ascetics” itself means “to practice 
strenuously,” or “to exercise.” It became a part 
of religious practice because of the idea that 
flesh is continually warring against the spirit, and 
repression and self-denial are necessary to control 
the animal passions. At one time, it was thought 
erroneously, that a man’s virtue could be meas- 
ured by the extent and character of his bodily 
penances. 

Today our attention is turned to how monasti- 
cism got its start. How did a message which was 
meant for all begin to be practiced in withdrawn 
places and under conditions to which it was not 
best acclimated? When Christianity was with- 
drawn from the larger community, man began 
to conceive of it as being practiced under con- 
ditions of vigorous regulation and discipline. 

Begin your session with a series of questions 
and allow ample time for their discussion. “Was 
Jesus a recluse? Can Christianity be practiced 
in its highest and best sense by a hermit? What 
makes a person a Christian anyway? What is 
meant by the phrase ‘in the world, but not of the 
world’? When are you and I living at our best? 
Christianity is a religion of relationships—one’s 
relationship to God and to one’s fellow man. There 
can be no Christianity without fellow man. If 
this is true, then how did asceticism become a 
practice in the Christian church? That is what 
we want to find out today.” 





I. ASCETICISM AS A RELIGIOUS PRACTICE 


Men and movements are the products not only 
of what has gone before, but also of the climate 
in which they seek to grow and to live. You and 
I are different persons from our forebears because 
of them, and also because the day and age in which 
we live make us different. The circumstances 
around us change with their effect upon us. All 
of this change is not for the good. Witness what 
people have done with and to the Sabbath. The 
Sabbath was made for man to use, not to abuse. 
Yet the multitude has turned God’s holy day 
into a holiday, and even we Christians have been 
affected by it. 

A. When Christianity was taken to the Gen- 
tiles, what effect did they have upon it (see 
Adult Student)? Note particularly the Gentile 
belief that the body and spirit were hostile to 
each other. How could one improve his spiritual 
condition according to their view? Pherigo says 
that this assumption and tendency is the root of 
Christian monasticism. Did the Scriptures seem 
to support their viewpoint (see student material) ? 
Have someone read some of the Scripture verses 
to which Pherigo refers and tell how each pro- 
motes the idea of asceticism. 

B. When did Christian hermits first appear in 
the deserts of Egypt (see student material) ? Who 
was the most famous of these early hermits (see 
Pherigo)? Have someone read aloud Matthew 
19:21. How do we interpret this verse? Would 
many of us dare to take it literally? Why do you 
think Anthony’s fame began to spread? Do you 
think curiosity played a part in it? What do 
you think he accomplished by living apart from 
people? Remind the class that by many scholars 
he is considered as “the founder of Christian 
monasticism.” 

C. What change did Pachomius make in mon- 
asticism (see student material)? Why did he 
change the pattern (see Adult Student)? Were 
the early monks ordained? Why was it necessary 
to ordain certain of the monks (see Pherigo) ? 

D. How did the monasteries spread to the Near 
East (see student material) ? Who was the leader 
and great organizer of these Eastern monasteries? 
Have some class member tell something about the 
life of this man. What is Basil’s Rule and how 
important was it then and now (see Adult Stu- 
dent)? Call attention to the outstanding features 
of Basil’s monasticism. 

E. Who was Simeon Stylites (see student 
material) ? Someone has called him the world’s 
first “pole sitter.” Why did people consider him 
a saint? 


II. Lire 1n A MONASTERY 


Geographical boundaries cannot contain an 
idea. Thoughts spread in all directions and noth- 
ing can retard them for long. This has been the 
pattern of the history of ideas. Monasticism began 
in Egypt, spread eastward around the lower side 
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of the Mediterranean Sea, and then gradually to 
the west. In this movement around and eventually 
away from the Mediterranean, it followed the 
same course which other great ideas had taken. 
As it spread from one country to another, each 
culture left its imprint and changed the pattern 
somewhat. 

A. Who carried monasticism to Western Chris- 
tianity (see student material) ? Have some class 
member tell something of this person’s back- 
ground. How did he come to carry monasticism 
to Europe (see Adult Student)? What part did 
Athanasius’ Life of Anthony play in this move- 
ment? Help also came from many important and 
influential persons. Who was the foremost mo- 
nastic leader in Gaul (France) ? Why do you think 
the idea appealed to the religious leaders in the 
West? How did Western monasticism differ from 
that of the East (see student material) ? Can you 
account for the differences? What does Pherigo 
say was the result of these differences? 

B. Benedict of Nursia set the pattern for West- 
ern monasticism. Who was he? What is meant by 
Benedict’s Rule (see student material) ? Why did 
it become so popular (see Adult Student) ? What 
vows did a monk take? Note that the ascetic’s 
life was completely regimented. Is it easier to live 
a good life when being told what to do, when to do 
it, how to do it, and so forth, than when left 


Anthony (about 250-350), the father of Christian mo- 
nasticism, for religious purposes went into complete 
seclusion in the desert where it is alleged that he battled 
with the temptations of the devil. (After a painting by 
Teniers.) 
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free to make one’s own choices? Probably every 
one of us has at one time or another said: “I wish 
someone would tell me what to do.” It is this 
freedom which makes things so hard. Protestants 
believe in self-discipline and not regimentation 
from an outside force, be it the church, a ruler, 
or anyone else. Many of those who step from the 
Protestant fold into the Roman Catholic Church 
do so because of the desire to be told rather than 
making certain decisions for themselves. 

C. Pherigo (Adult Student) mentions two prac- 
tices in the Western monasteries without which, 
he says, “the history of Europe would have been 
quite different.” Call attention to these prac- 
tices. What is the real significance of the rule 
to engage in manual labor (see student material) ? 
Of what importance to the rest of Europe was the 
emphasis on reading in the monasteries? Pherigo 
mentions two very important results. Rules are 
impotent without punishment. What were some 
of the punishments meted out for violations of 
the Rule (see Adult Student) ? 

D. Have some class member read Luke 7: 24-35. 
Here you have a contrast between the lives of 
Jesus and John the Baptist. Recall to the class 
the story found in Luke 19:1-10. Here is a case 
of evangelism. Suppose Jesus had remained aloof 
in some place, living the life of an ascetic, would 
he have won Zacchaeus? 

E. With what is the writer concerned in 
1 Timothy 4:1-5? Here he is condemning certain 
ascetic practices, namely, abstinence from mar- 
riage and from certain kinds of foods. He says 
their belief is based on the idea that the world 
is not the creation of God. Our author vigorously 
denies this. The necessity of discipline in life is 
important, but it comes from man’s reverent, 
thankful, and proper use of things and not his 
abstinence from them. 

F. Would you interpret the story in Matthew 
19:16-22 as justifying everyone giving up their 
money before attaining discipleship? Jesus had no 
set formula. He sought to save each person from 
the sin which was prevalent in his life. In this 
case, the young man put his trust in riches. To 
him wealth was sufficient. He could not be saved 
until this “trust” was abandoned. 

In Adult Student, Pherigo raises four very im- 
portant questions. No better conclusion could be 
given than to have these discussed. As these 
questions are considered, it is well to keep in 
mind that in the history of the church many ideas 
and movements have played a part with which 
we would not agree today. However, they had 
their influence and we see differently and more 
clearly because of these experiences. Had not 
these paths been traveled, we would have had a 
different pattern in our lives today. 

As Christianity is understood by Methodists 
today, separation from a sinful world would be 
itself sinful. We are a part of the world. We live 
in it and our religion affects every area of life. 











Christ is not calling us to a life'of monasticism, 
but to live in the world and help change it. A 
man once complained, “God surely made a mess 
of this world. I could make a better one myself.” 
A wise man replied, “That’s exactly what you are 
supposed to do, my friend.” Asceticism is not for 
the Christian. 


Nov. 15: MAKING CREEDS 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The great creeds of the church represent 
the results of attempts to summarize the essen- 
tial content of the Christian faith. They are 
symbols which express in words the facts and 
the truths of Christianity. Each creed origi- 
nated out of an effort to state these truths in 
a manner that would meet contemporary néeds. 
Some of these attempts at creed making were 
so successful that the resulting creed has become 
a treasured part of the common heritage of 
Christendom. 

The early Christians discovered that creeds 
could be useful in affirming the essential content 
of historic Christianity and in denying current 
negations of vital Christian truths. The church 
has often overemphasized the importance of 
creeds. It has at times assigned them an author- 
ity equal to that of Scripture. They have often 
been used as test measures for the detection of 
heresy. Failure to accept the creeds has often 
furnished a supposed justification for persecu- 
tion in the name of religion. 

In spite of the frequent misuse of creeds, their 
value has been fully attested in Christian his- 
tory. They express great fundamental convic- 
tions generally shared by Christians and they 
provide a bond of unity between adherents of 
various denominational groups. Creeds have 
proved their value as aids to religious medita- 
tion, guides for use in religious instruction, and 
as impressive helps in worship. Moreover, the 
story of creed making in the church is the 
instructive record of Christians working 
through the centuries at the task of thinking 
through the essential content of their religious 
faith. 

Christian creeds may be grouped into four 
classes: (1) the creeds of the ancient church 
which are now shared by practically all 
branches of the church; (2) the distinctive 
creeds of the Eastern Orthodox churches; 
(3) the creeds which express the official and dis- 
tinctive dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church; 
and, (4) the creeds of the various Protestant 
churches. The Articles of Religion of The Meth- 
odist Church constitute a creed of Methodism. 
But these Articles of Religion include every 
basic truth of the Christian faith which found 
expressions in the creeds of the ancient church. 


The origin of these ancient creeds, therefore, is 
a subject of interest alike to The Methodist 
Church and to members of every branch of the 
Christian church. 


EARLY ATTEMPTS AT CHRISTIAN 
CREED MAKING 


The first recorded Christian creed in the Gos- 
pels is the confession of Peter: “You are the 
Christ, the Son of the living God” (Matthew 
16:16). Numerous similar confessions of the 
recognition of the lordship of Jesus can be 
found in the New Testament. They represent 
the first attempts at Christian creed making. 
The early Church shared the conviction of Paul 
and Silas that any man who believed in the 
Lord Jesus had a working creed which assured 
his salvation and justified his admission into 
the Christian community (Acts 16:31). Efforts 
to include a more comprehensive statement of 
the Christian faith found expression in the 
baptismal creeds, which stated a belief in the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit as attested 
in Matthew 28:19. 

From these simple beginnings, the church ex- 
panded the process of creed making. Various 
statements were developed and used as helpful 
summaries of biblical truth. These statements 
came to be regarded as invaluable aids in the 
work of' religious education. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED 


Changing conditions encouraged new efforts 
at creed making in the second century. Then 
most converts to Christianity were Gentiles. 
They came into the Christian church with little 
or no knowledge of the Old Testament truths 
which were usually understood by Jewish con- 
verts to Christianity. As the church spread 
widely through the Roman Empire there was 
further need for creedal statements as bonds 
of unity between the scattered churches. Men 
like Marcion were creating their own systems 
of Christian teaching with only slight regard 
to the Hebrew-Christian heritage of the past. 
Creeds which recalled the historic facts of the 
gospel could serve as useful counterweights to 
these systems which threatened to cut away 
the historic foundations of Christianity. 

The churches of the second century, sensitive 
to these needs, made creeds which placed em- 
phasis upon the truths about God which are 
historically revealed in part in the Old Testa- 
ment and fully revealed through the mission 
of Jesus. The earliest form of the Apostles’ 
Creed was probably developed at Rome about 
the year A.D. 150. It was later revised and en- 
larged. But from the second century onward, 
it won increasing recognition as the most useful 
brief summary of Christian truth. 

The Apostles’ Creed is Trinitarian in its 
teaching, asserting belief in God as Father, the 
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Maker of heaven and earth, in his only Son, 
our Lord and Savior, and in the Holy Spirit. 
It is probable that the entire creed developed 
out of the Trinitarian formula used in baptism. 
The Apostles’ Creed makes affirmations which 
were seemingly designed to offset current de- 
nials of essential Christian truths. In opposition 
to the idea held by Marcion and others that the 
creator of the world was an evil being, it 
affirms belief in “God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth.” 

This creed asserts belief in the incarnation 
of Jesus, his death and Resurrection in language 
which clearly repudiates the view of Marcion 
that Jesus was never present in the flesh. In the 
Apostles’ Creed the early Christians also as- 
serted their belief in the Church universal, the 
communion of the saints, the resurrection of 
the body, and life everlasting. Each item of 
the truth which it asserts is attested in Scrip- 
ture. The creed was designed to affirm these 
truths in summary form as an aid in Christian 
instruction and as a reminder of the content of 
gospel teaching. It accomplished this purpose 
throughout the ancient church. It continues to 
be the most widely used creed in Christendom. 


THE NICENE CREED 


As Christianity spread in the Graeco-Roman 
world its followers faced the necessity of re- 
thinking and restating the content of their faith 
in terms that were understandable in the new 
environment. Greek philosophical ideas typed 
the thinking of the cultured classes within the 
Roman Empire. Christians realized the need 
of interpreting, stating, and defending the 
gospel message in terms of Greek thought. 
In the early fourth century Christian thinking 
was concentrated upon the problem of defining 
and defending the doctrine of the Trinity. 

In formulating their views about this doc- 
trine, Christians faced the dual problem of 
conserving the Hebrew monotheistic faith in 
the unity of God and recognizing the historical 
fact of the Christian revelation of the one God 
as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Both ideas are 
clearly presented in the New Testament. But 
the writers of the New Testament made no 
formal attempts to harmonize them and they 
never use the term “Trinity.” 

The early Church used a Trinitarian formula 
in baptism. It incorporated the essential ele- 
ments of the doctrine of the Trinity in the earli- 
est forms of the Apostles’ Creed. The belief that 
in the unity of the Godhead there are three 
co-eternal and co-equal Persons is a mystery 
of the faith. Environmental factors prompted 
speculative Christian thinkers to undertake the 
definition and explanation of the mystery. This 
occasioned lively theological controversies. The 
church, therefore, became increasingly con- 
scious of the need for a clear statement and a 
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reasonable defense of the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. 

Arius, a brilliant young priest of the church 
at Alexandria in Egypt inaugurated the most 
important of the Trinitarian controversies 
about the year 318. Having made an extended 
study of comparative religion, Arius boldly at- 
tempted to solve the insoluble mystery of the 
Trinity by borrowing ideas from contemporary 
paganism. The pagan religions had primary and 
secondary gods. Arius constructed a system 
of belief in which God was a divine Being of 
primary rank and Christ and the Holy Spirit 
were divine Beings of secondary rank. He 
held that Christ is a created Being and, conse- 
quently, he is neither co-eternal nor co-equal 
with God. The rapid spread of Arianism 
prompted the church to work for more than 
fifty years on the formulation of its Trinitarian 
beliefs. 

The first ecumenical or general council of 
the church was held at Nicaea in the year 325. 
The council was called and controlled by the 
Roman Emperor Constantine. All the bishops 
of the church were invited to attend. The coun- 
cil condemned Arianism and defined the doc- 
trine of the Trinity in the exact, technical 
terms of Greek philosophic thought. It drafted 
and approved the Nicene Creed. This creed 
made no attempt to explain the mystery of the 
Trinity, but it did express the basic Christian 
conviction that there is but one God, that the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit each 
is fully God, and that the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Spirit each is a distinct Person. 

This Nicene Creed was under widespread 
discussion and debate for more than half a 
century. Its ablest champion was Athanasius 
(295-373). He appealed to reason, history, re- 
ligious experience, and the Bible in support of 
the Nicene view and often risked his life in 
efforts to implant its truth upon the conscious- 
ness of Christendom. A second general council, 
meeting at Constantinople in 381, revised and 
reaffirmed the Nicene Creed. 

The doctrine of the Trinity as formulated in 
the Nicene Creed is accepted by the Eastern 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches. It is 
embodied in the doctrinal standards of most 
of the major branches of Protestantism. Article 
I of the Articles of Religion of The Methodist 
Church expresses its basic ideas in these words: 
“There is but one living and true God, everlast- 
ing, without body or parts, of infinite power, 
wisdom and goodness; the maker and preserver 
of all things, visible and invisible. And in the 
unity of this Godhead there are three persons, 
of one substance, power, and eternity—the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 


THE CREED OF CHALCEDON 


During the first five centuries of the Chris- 
tian Era much speculative thought was given 
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to the problem of the nature of the person of 
Christ. The consensus of Christian opinion con- 
sistently adhered to the conviction that Jesus 
is fully man and fully God, and that the two 
natures are united in one person without con- 
fusion of change. This belief, like the doctrine 
of the Trinity, is a mystery of the Christian 
faith. It can be known only through historical 
revelation in Jesus Christ. It could not be dis- 
covered or explained by reason, but it is not 
contrary to reason. This view of the person 
of Christ is presented in the New Testament. 
It is implied in the Apostles’ Creed and defi- 
nitely affirmed in the Nicene Creed. 

Thinkers of the early Church attempted exact 
definitions and philosophical explanations of 
the nature of the person of Christ. Many of 
their attempts lacked balance, placing undue 
emphasis upon either his humanity or his di- 
vinity. In time every possible view of the prob- 
lem was developed, championed, and evaluated. 
Advocates of rival theories seriously threatened 
the unity of the church. The bitterness engen- 
dered by a long series of christological contro- 
versies made it necessary that the church should 
formally define and state its teaching about the 
person of Christ. This led to the last important 
effort at creed making by the ancient church. 

In the year 451 the fourth general council 
met at Chalcedon. It evaluated the competing 
theories about the person of Christ and then 
formulated a creed on the subject. The Creed 
of Chalcedon, though vigorously opposed by 
dissenting minority groups, soon won wide- 
spread acceptance as the most satisfactory 
statement of Christian belief about the nature 
of the person of Christ. As such it is accepted 
by the Eastern Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
Churches and by most branches of Protes- 
tantism. 

Article II of the Articles of Religion of The 
Methodist Church expresses the essential truth 
of the Creed of Chalcedon by asserting that 
“the two whole and perfect natures, that is to 
say, the Godhead and Manhood, were joined 
together in one person, never to be divided; 
whereof is one Christ, very God and very man.” 

By formulating these three great creeds 
which express cardinal truths of Holy Scrip- 
ture, the ancient church provided useful ex- 
pressions of Christian beliefs. These creeds 
form a part of the common heritage of all 
Christendom. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


Man is what he believes, no more, no less. His 
beliefs control his daily activities and shape the 
course of things to come. We can discover what 
a man believes by observing what he does. 

The world long ago recognized this principle. 
A person who believes that his denomination has 





the only key to eternal salvation must go out and 
“save” all others outside the fold. The boy or girl 
who believes that an education “pays” will strug- 
gle to get one. In every realm of life, our beliefs 
make a difference in what we do. 

However, try as hard as we can, we cannot 
believe one thing and act another. We are our 
best selves only when we are doing what we be- 
lieve and believing what we do. 

Sometimes a statement of one’s beliefs is nec- 
essary in order that he might systematize and 
formulate what he believes concerning this or 
that matter. Early in the development of the 
Christian church the writing down of Christian 
beliefs was thought of as a convenient summary 
arising out of definite religious situations, and 
designed to meet urgent contemporary needs. 
Such statements were known as “creeds.” They 
also served later as tests of orthodoxy. 

Some scholars indicate that in Matthew 28: 19-20 
there is the implication that the teachings of 
Christianity were to be cast in some definite 
form. Since the “Great Commission” given the 
apostles was to teach all nations to observe what- 
ever Jesus had commanded, and since this teach- 
ing was to be destined for all men and all ages, 
it was necessary to preserve unity of belief. The 
creed is then fundamentally an authoritative dec- 
laration of the truths that are to be believed. 

You might begin the discussion today with a 
statement as to what a creed is or purports to be. 
Primarily it is a summary of the principal articles 
of faith professed by a church or a community of 
believers. Point out the fact that a creed is not 
to be regarded as a lifeless formula, but rather 
as a manifestation of the church’s vitality. Why 
did creeds come into being? Creeds owe their 
origin to the necessities of worship. Later Chris- 
tian believers formed the habit, whenever and 
wherever they met for worship, of reciting their 
common faith. It was not long before this recita- 
tion took on a fixed rhythmical form. Therefore, 
the creed came to be akin to the hymn and the 
doxology. 


I. GUIDEPOSTS OF THE Way 


Christianity is not the religion of the self-satis- 
fied. It is never the call to the status quo. Divine 
discontent is part of the Christian’s equipment. 
This is so because the basic purpose of Christian 
faith is to change, to transform, to lift, and to 
challenge. This is true also of the creeds of the 
church. They are not hitching posts in the sense 
that this is the end of the road, but a creed is 
something we can tie to and then go forward and 
upward with it. A creed is part of the Christian 
mood of pressing on to perfection. The creeds are 
guideposts of that Way which can mean life 
eternal. 

A. Where do we get the word “creed”? Why 
did creeds first appear (see student material) ? 
Note that creeds were first simple and brief. Why 
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Che Nicene Creed 


We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of all things visible and invisible. 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, begotten of the Father, Light of Light, 
very God of very God, begotten, not made, 
being of one substance with the Father; by 
whom all things were made; who for us men 
and our salvation, came down and was in- 
carnated and was made man; he suffered, and 
the third day he rose again, ascended to 
heaven; from thence he shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead. 

And in the Holy Ghost. 

But those who say: “There was a time when 
he was not’; and “He was not before he 
was made”; and “He was made out of noth- 
ing,” or “He is of another substance” or 
“essence,” or “The Son of God is created,” or 
“changeable,” or “‘alterable’’-—they are con- 
demned by the holy catholic and apostolic 
Church. 











did they become longer and more elaborate (see 
Adult Student)? Distinguish between the “bap- 
tismal creeds” and the “concilian creeds.” 

B. Where do we find the first creeds? How do 
we know they are creeds? With what are they 
primarily concerned (see student material) ? 
Have some class member read Romans 10:9. 
Pherigo says this is the “earliest confession of 
faith.” Carefully study this verse with your 
group. Note Pherigo’s analysis. How do you in- 
terpret Paul’s phrase “Jesus is Lord”? The state- 
ment is in the present tense and not in the past. 
“Jesus is Lord,” and not was, nor will be. He is 
at the moment, any moment. Why does Paul think 
he is Lord? What difference does it make as to 
our beliefs concerning Jesus? Pherigo emphasizes 
the fact that it makes all the difference in the 
world—it is the difference between a Jesus of 
history, a Christ of yesterday, and an ever- 
present, abiding presence as Lord of our personal 
lives. Have someone read Acts 8:37. Pherigo 
calls this a “baptismal creed.” Note the force 
of the Ethiopian eunuch’s words, “I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” He expresses his 
creed and then is baptized. Other apostolic con- 
fessions are numerous in the Gospels. Pherigo 
calls attention to several. Here is the “basis for 
the creeds that began to develop in Christianity.” 

C. Have someone read aloud 1 Timothy 3:16. 
This is usually identified as a stanza from an early 
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Christian hymn which is otherwise lost. Others 
think it might be a part of a primitive creed, or 
confession of faith. When was it written? Why is 
it more important than just as a creed (see stu- 
dent material)? It is significant that the phrase 
“was manifested in the flesh” is so prominently 
included. Thus the writer takes sides in what was 
a controversial matter. What was the cause of 
the controversy (see Adult Student)? The Gnos- 
tics and Marcionites were denying that Jesus 
appeared in the flesh. Pherigo calls attention to 
other scriptural passages supporting the author 
of Timothy. What differentiation does this creed 
make (see student material) ? Note the way the 
word “catholic” came into use (see Pherigo in 
Adult Student). Why does the creed include the 
phrase “preached among the nations” (see stu- 
dent material) ? What speculation does Pherigo 
make about the phrase “believed on in the 
world”? 

D. What was the main purpose of the formula- 
tion of the creed of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch 
(see Aduit Student)? Is it difficult today for 
people to believe in the Incarnation? Why? Did 
the early Christians experience this same diffi- 
culty for the same reason (see student material) ? 


II. EMBLEMS oF FAITH 


The power of a sermon lies not in the ability 
of the hearer to recall the text or the subject, but 
in the spiritual and moral impression made at the 
time the sermon was preached. The same can be 
said for a creed. It is not the beauty of the words 
or even the meaning of the words in the creed 
that is the all-important thing. Rather it is the 
inner meaning—the spiritual impression—which 
they have upon us. The saying of a creed should 
stir our souls. If something does not happen on 
the inside, much of great value is lost. Mere recita- 
tion is of little consequence. Hence, it is that many 
creeds sprang up in the early Church because 
each was of value to a particular group or person. 

A. Pherigo calls our attention in Adult Stu- 
dent to many baptismal creeds. Have different 
class members read some of these in class. Dis- 
cuss the points of similarity as well as the differ- 
ences. Note particularly the creed written by Ter- 
tullian. Why is it of even greater importance to 
us than some of the others? The Roman creed is 
important as a stable form of creed. When did 
the Apostles’ Creed first appear in its present 
form (see student material)? Contrast it with 
the Old Roman form as given by Pherigo in Adult 
Student. 

B. Why was the Council of Nicaea called (see 
student material) ? What great decision was made 
at this meeting? Here too the Nicene Creed was 
adopted. What new function of a creed came into 
being with it (see Adult Student)? Creeds with 
this primary function are known as “conciliar” 
creeds. Pherigo tells us that this creed has been 
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modified several times. Have the creed read 
aloud in the class. 

C. Why were the early creeds called “symbols” 
(see student material)? is the understanding of 
the way the early Christians thought of their 
creeds of any value to us today? How does it 
help you? The Apostles’ Creed came into being 
to meet the problems of a past period. Can it be 
helpful in meeting needs today? Read the Apos- 
tles’ Creed and the two other creeds used by The 
Methodist Church today. Explain the meaning 
of the misunderstood phrases and the import of 
others. 

D. Is public profession of our faith important? 
Does Luke 12:8 agree with your opinion? Did 
Judaism have a creed? Have someone read Deu- 
teronomy 6:4-9. Here is the heart of Hebrew 
religious practice and belief. Note that it asserts 
their conviction that there is only one God. The 
world is indebted to the Hebrews for this all- 
important teaching. How should this teaching be 
kept alive (see verses 7 through 9)? With whom 
should religious education begin? In 1 Corin- 
thians 15:1-11, Paul advances an argument in 
refutation of the assumption of the impossibility 
of the Resurrection. Do you think verses 3 and 
4 might have influenced the Apostles’ Creed? 
What is your opinion? Does 1 Corinthians 8:6 
read like an early creed? 

E. Someone has said, “I have only one creed 
and I need no other, I try to do right and help 
my brother.” What do you think of this creed? 
Would it be sufficient in your life? What does a 
creed have to have to be a significant emblem of 
faith? Point out that what is helpful for one 
person would not necessarily be the most helpful 
for another. 

In summarizing this lesson, ask the class if they 
think we would be better off with short, simple 
creeds? Most of the New Testament creeds are 
one- or few-sentence statements of affirmation. 
After all, when we “believe in Jesus Christ as God 
and Savior,” does that not cover everything in 
life? 


Nov. 22: AUGUSTINE 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Augustine was the most influential thinker 
in the history of ancient Latin Christianity. 
His famous book, Confessions, is the first Chris- 
tian autobiography. The whole book, written 
in the form of a prayer, tells the story of his 
life prior to his conversion. It is a dramatic 
record of his long and losing struggle with his 
besetting sins and his final triumphant victory 
over these sins through divine grace. His con- 
version experience, like that of Saul of Tarsus 
and John Wesley, bears convincing testimony 
to the power of God to transform human lives 


and make men new creatures in Christ Jesus. 

After his conversion Augustine devoted his 
life to the task of understanding and practicing 
the teachings of the Christian faith. His previ- 
ous educational training gave him a wide knowl- 
edge of contemporary types of thought. He 
mastered the literature of Greek and Latin 
Christianity. His genius as a religious thinker 
enabled him to free Western Christianity from 
the domination of Eastern thought. Augustine 
helped make Western Christianity practical 
rather than speculative in its interests. He en- 
couraged the Christians of the West to think 
about the nature of man, his need of salvation, 
and the divinely appointed plan of salvation. 

Augustine was intensely practical in his study 
of the Bible. Both Origen and Jerome surpassed 
him in their scholarly mastery of the problems 
of canon and text. He agreed with them in in- 
sisting that the Christian should treasure the 
message of the Old Testament. He liked to 
say: “The New Testament is veiled in the Old 
Testament, the Old Testament is unveiled in 
the New.” Like the other early church fathers, 
Augustine made frequent use of the allegorical 
method of interpretation. 

Augustine excelled all biblical interpreters 
of the early Church in his ability to focus the 
light of biblical teaching upon the central 
themes of Christian belief regarding God, man, 
and salvation. In his interpretations of the 
Bible there are many contradictions. He viewed 
Christian truth from so many differing angles 
that he is often quoted by both sides in theolog- 
ical controversies. Both Roman Catholics and 
Protestants can find in the writings of Augus- 
tine arguments in support of many of their 
divergent viewpoints. Within Protestantism 
there are differing opinions as to the validity of 
his theological propositions. However, any 
Christian can profitably adopt his habit of 
earnestly studying the message of Scripture 
and seeking to understand its meaning. Augus- 
tine said: “The man who fears God seeks dili- 
gently in Holy Scripture for a knowledge of 
his will.” 


RULES OF BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION 


Augustine prepared numerous rules for bib- 
lical interpretation. These were designed as 
helpful aids for those who wish to find in the 
Bible messages that enlighten faith and guide 
conduct. Some of these rules are particularly 
helpful. Augustine advises the Bible student to 
study Scripture with reverence and a willing- 
ness to set aside any preconceived opinions 
which he may find contrary to the Word of God. 
The constant aid of the Holy Spirit should be 
sought as a help to the understanding of Scrip- 
ture. The individual must devote the best 
powers of both mind and heart in seeking the 
true meaning. 
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The Christian should make use of the guid- 
ance and aid of all scientific knowledge avail- 
able as a help in Bible study. Earnest endeavor 
must be made to discover the thought and mean- 
ing of the author. Specific texts should be 
evaluated in the light of the whole message of 
Scripture. When passages cannot be clearly 
understood or their meanings seem to be con- 
tradictory, the student may safely assume that 
their content lies beyond the circle of the 
essential message of the Christian faith. 


GOD, SOVEREIGN OR FATHER? 


In his own interpretation of Scripture, 
Augustine centered his attention especially 
upon the teaching of the Bible concerning the 
nature of God. He adhered to the Nicene view 
of the Trinity. His views regarding the nature 
of the person of Christ were in accord with the 
statements later expressed in the Creed of 
Chalcedon. 

Augustine often thought of God as a living, 
loving Person with whom the believer can 
link his life in vital fellowship. “Thou hast 
formed us for Thyself, and our hearts are rest- 
less till they find rest in thee.” “It is good, then, 
for me to cleave unto God, for if I remain not 
in him, neither shall I in myself.” “My whole 
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hope is only in thy exceeding great mercy. 
Give what thou commandest, and command 
what thou wilt.” “I will love thee, O Lord, and 
thank thee, and confess unto thy name, because 
thou hast put away from me these so wicked 
and nefarious acts of mine. To thy grace I 
attribute it, and to thy mercy, that thou hast 
melted away my sin as it were ice.” 

Side by side with this idea of a God of mercy, 
love and grace, with whom the Christian links 
his life in inseparable fellowship, Augustine 
developed a philosophical concept of God. It 
was founded on Scripture, Neo-Platonic ideas, 
and the political theories of Roman imperialism. 
God is absolute, sovereign will. As Creator and 
Ruler of the world he is working out his pur- 
poses in history. His will determines all that 
happens. Man’s duty is to magnify the majesty 
of God and to delight in prostrating himself be- 
fore God. Obviously this persistent emphasis 
upon the idea of God as a Ruler often obscured 
the New Testament teaching that he is a loving, 
heavenly Father. Augustine was never able to 
reconcile the two approaches toward the under- 
standing of God. They were both meaningful to 
him. 


MAN, HELPLESS SINNER OR POTENTIAL 
CHILD OF GOD? 


Augustine placed equal emphasis upon God’s 
omnipotence and man’s helplessness. No thinker 
in history had such a low estimate of man as 
did this Christian theologian. He consistently 
cited and stressed those passages of Scripture 
which seem to describe the depths of human 
depravity. 

Augustine believed that primitive man was 
innocent, endowed with freedom of the will, 
capable of resisting sin, and by nature immortal. 
Since Adam’s fall every child is born into the 
world with a sinful and corrupt nature. The 
fall of man brought spiritual and physical death 
to the entire human race. The human will is 
enslaved to evil and every person is born under 
guilt of inherited sin (original sin), which 
leads to sinful actions (actual sin). According 
to Augustine, the whole human race, including 
the youngest infants, is a “mass of perdition,” 
thoroughly deserving the punishment of the 
wrath of God. 

In Augustine’s own day and in each succeed- 
ing generation many thoughtful Christians have 
reacted strongly against his low estimate of 
man. They recall Augustine’s own excellent rule 
of biblical interpretation which enjoins the duty 
of evaluating specific texts in the light of the 
whole message of Scripture. Applying this rule, 
they reach the conclusion that Augustine’s 
teaching about the nature of man stands in 
need of modification. 

The basic biblical teaching about the nature 
of man can be discovered only in the message 
of Jesus. Many interpreters of the Bible find 








in his message a view of man’s nature which 
seems to stand in striking contrast to that held 
by Augustine. 

In the teaching of Jesus there is constant 
emphasis upon the infinite worth of every in- 
dividual soul. All men are sinners. Relying upon 
their own resources, they are helpless sinners; 
but no man is a hopeless sinner. Jesus recog- 
nized the ethical nature of humanity and uni- 
formly appealed to all his hearers as possessed 
of a sense of right and wrong. He regarded each 
individual, however sinful, as a potential child 
of God, capable of salvation through divine 
grace. He saw sinful men as objects of divine 
love rather than wrath, except as they willfully 
reject the full, free, and sufficient offers of 
divine grace. The central truth of the gospel 
is the fact that Jesus came to save the lost, to 
bring hope to the despairing, and to free men 
from the bondage of sin. 


THE OFFER OF SALVATION 


According to the teaching of Augustine, 
man’s salvation is due to a divine decree of elec- 
tion. God calls whom he will ‘to punishment and 
to salvation.” Christ died for the elect only. 
They only can be the beneficiaries of his atoning 
work. The human will is enslaved. It cannot 
choose to accept the offer of salvation unless 
divine grace empowers the choice. This enabling 
grace is given only to the elect. Election is in- 
dividual, eternal, and unconditioned. Divine 
grace is irresistible for those called of God unto 
salvation. 

In setting forth these views Augustine re- 
peatedly disregarded his rule of biblical inter- 
pretation to the effect that specific texts ought 
to be evaluated in the light of the whole message 
of the Bible. He finds proof texts to support his 
views about election and he presents them with 
rare logical skill. Nevertheless, the whole mes- 
sage of Scripture, particularly the message of 
the gospel, sets forth the truth that the benefits 
of Christ’s saving work are available for all 
men. The gracious promises of the gospel are 
directed to “whosoever will” accept the offer 
of salvation made possible through Christ. 

This implies freedom on the part of the in- 
dividual to accept or reject the offer of salva- 
tion. Thus, election to salvation is conditioned 
upon faith in Christ and the commitment of 
one’s life to God on the basis of that faith. Man 
is endowed with intellect, will, and the power 
to choose. His possession of the abundant life 
is dependent upon his own voluntary acceptance 
of the salvation which Christ has made possible 
for all. These views stand in sharpest contrast 
to the major trends in the teaching of Augus- 
tine. 


FAITH IN CHRIST OR INSTITUTIONALISM 


There are great passages in the writings of 
Augustine which exalt Christ in terms which 


have become interwoven in the whole fabric 
of Christian devotional literature. He presents 
Christ as man’s best exemplar. He says that 
sin “cannot be pardoned and blotted out except 
through the one mediator between God and 
man, Christ Jesus.” Man’s salvation is depend- 
ent upon deliverance through the living Christ. 
“No one, no, not one, has been delivered, or is 
being delivered, or ever will be delivered, except 
by the grace of the Redeemer.” 

But in other passages Augustine is the ardent 
advocate of a type of institutionalism which 
exalts the church and its sacraments to such 
a degree that the living Christ is obscured. He 
heartily endorses Cyprian’s contention: “Out- 
side the church no one can be saved.” At times 
he regards salvation as dependent upon grace 
which can be mediated only through the sacra- 
ments of the church as administered by duly 
accredited members of its hierarchy. For ex- 
ample, he says: “Without baptism and par- 
taking of the sacraments it is impossible for 
any man to attain either to the kingdom of God 
or to salvation and everlasting life.” 

The foregoing brief analysis of some points 
of emphasis in the teaching of Augustine in- 
dicates contradictions in his views which he 
recognized but was never able to reconcile. This 
great teacher of the early Church deserves to 
be remembered as the pioneer thinker who made 
the first comprehensive attempt to explore the 
content of Bible teaching about God, man, and 
salvation. As a pioneer engaged in exploring 
a new field, the inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions in his thinking are thoroughly understand- 
able. He could not find the definitive answers 
to these problems. But he prompted Christians 
to search for the answers. 

The Bible is an open book. Each Christian 
needs to explore for himself the teaching of the 
Bible about the great themes of God, man, and 
salvation. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


Clarence E. Macartney, a Presbyterian “giant” 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, wrote a book en- 
titled Great Interviews of Jesus (1944). In it 
he shows that even though Jesus preached on 
many occasions to the multitudes, the things that 
he said to individuals are the things we remember 
best. Jesus talked with persons ranging in rank 
from a lowly thief on the cross to a noted gov- 
ernor, Pontius Pilate; ranging in need from a 
blind beggar to a woman of ill repute; and rang- 
ing in merit from Peter, who denied him, to John, 
the beloved disciple. 

The title of this book is intriguing. When one 
has met the Christ, how could that interview be 
other than great? Whether we meet the Christ 
again and again in great moments of his life on 
earth, or in the everyday commonplace things of 
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living today, he calls forth the best that is in us. 

Paul Scherer tells of a man who came to him 
and confessed that “he was quite puzzled at what 
was happening in the world.” Dr. Scherer com- 
mented, “I could understand why he could see 
no hope, for he was looking into my face. But 
I could yet maintain my hope because I was look- 
ing into the face of Christ.” Interviews with men 
leave us with much to be desired because of what 
we see in their faces—too often it is despair, fear, 
sorrow, suffering, and sin. However, if we were 
interviewed by Jesus—if we really saw him— 
we would believe the best because of what we 
would see in his face. 

Today our study turns to another great inter- 
view of Jesus. There was a noble work for this 
man to do, but, although recognizing a restlessness 
and a longing in his heart of hearts, he turned to 
many philosophies before he finally came really 
face to face with Jesus. The result was a great 
interview and a change in direction for his life. 

You may desire to open the discussion with 
such a statement as this: “There are many things 
that come up in life which we cannot explain. 
Even the Bible has its deep questions in many 
areas which defy our explaining them. This is 
unimportant. The important thing is the invita- 
tion given by Jesus to Peter a long time ago. 
‘Follow me,’ he said. We can do this. This is a 
difficult path to tread. But alternative paths never 
satisfy and we waste precious time running down 
first this one or that one. Our lesson today con- 
cerns a man who traveled much and far before 
getting on the ‘King’s Highway.’ He was ever a 
seeker after truth, but first allowed false philoso- 
phies to lead him down dead-end streets. There 
came that great day, however, when he had his 
great interview with Jesus.” 


I. CHARTING AN UNSETTLED COURSE 


The study of the life and works of any great 
man has importance for us, and particularly one 
who furthered the Christian faith. Augustine 
lived in a careless, happy-go-lucky world. Sooner 
or later he began to question the value of it all 
and to what it added up. Thus began a series of 
events which enabled him to roam in a wide area 
of life before he finally came to know the purpose 
for which he had come into this world. He found 
this purpose by studying God’s word. 

A. Pherigo calls Aurelius Augustine “the most 
influential Christian” after Paul. Throughout this 
lesson we want to be on the alert as to why he 
thinks so. In discussing his writings, Pherigo 
states in Adult Student that these “cannot be fully 
understood apart from his life.” Is not this true 
of a great many writings? Why does it have 
special significance with respect to Augustine? 

B. Where was he born and reared (see student 
material) ? How was he fortunate in his birth- 
place? Have someone tell about his parents and 
their influence on him. Why was he not baptized 
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(see Adult Student)? This is an interesting idea. 

C. His early schooling necessitated some mas- 
tery of “the three R’s.” How did young Augus- 
tine take to his studies? Note carefully the chain 
of events set up because of the lack of under- 
standing both on the part of his teacher and his 
parents. He lost faith in the teacher, parents, and 
God because of beatings he received at school. 
You may think this silly and on the surface it 
does appear so. However, lack of understanding 
on the part of parents and teachers can, and many 
times does, bring very disastrous results in the 
life of youth. To what extent their lives are 
warped by our attitudes and reactions is often 
not noticed until too late. As he advanced in 
school, Augustine was more challenged by the 
work and his teachers awakened to his promise. 

D. Separation from home to pursue his studies 
also had an effect upon his life. He began to run 
wild. Remember that he was not over fifteen at 
the time. Were his parents concerned with the 
change in him? What was his reaction to his 
mother’s admonitions? This is rather typical of 
a teen-ager’s attitude even in our day. Where did 
he next go to school (see student material) ? This 
was a large and important city with many new 
outlets for his curiosity. What happened there to 
settle him down somewhat (see Adult Student) ? 
What happened to him when he was nineteen? 
Stress this occurrence. This was the beginning of 
that yearning which would lead to his conversion. 

E. Having turned to the Bible and found noth- 
ing satisfying to his craving, he tried Manichae- 
ism. Why did this appeal to Augustine (see stu- 
dent material)? Returning home, to what did 
he turn his attention (see Adult Student)? Rest- 
less, seeking, he soon returned to Carthage. What 
lead to his break with Manichaeism? Note that, 
like so many causes, this philosophy could not 
tolerate inquisitiveness. Why did he journey to 
Rome (see student material)? Under what cir- 
cumstances did he make his departure? Note that 
he had reached the age of thirty now and had still 
not found himself. His next move was to Milan. 
“God moves in mysterious ways His wonders to 
perform.” Why would this quotation come to 
mind in thinking of the move of Augustine from 
one place to another and eventually to Milan 
(see student material) ? 


II. A Cuatn REACTION 


Because of Augustine’s writings, we have a 
fairly clear idea of his conversion. Three or more 
factors played a part in bringing it about. First, 
Augustine had not found peace and satisfaction 
in the several philosophies to which he had 
turned. Secondly, his early training (first six 
years) and a brief period during his teens had 
introduced him to many facts about that which 
gives meaning to all of life. Thirdly, Augustine 
was a seeker after truth and hence would know 
when he found The Truth. Augustine’s contact 
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with Ambrose is further proof that his conversion 
was as much a process as an event. Christian 
witness and teaching can be effective only as they 
find lodgment in prepared hearts. 

A. Why did Augustine begin to go to the 
Christian church in Milan (see student material) ? 
Thus the door was finally opened for conversion. 
Would you consider his matrimonial relations 
honorable? Can you account for his treatment of 
his common-law wife? Note that when they 
separated, he kept the son. 

B. What was the first step of the last stage of 
his old life (see Adult Student)? Remember 
reading was one of the things which had caused 
trouble early in his life. How was he led to 
Christ? He was first converted to Christian 
theology. Then he turned to the New Testament. 
What was the capstone of his turn toward Chris- 
tianity (see student material)? What part did 
monasticism play in the conversion of Augustine? 
Have someone read from Adult Student about 
his conversion experience. How did his conver- 
sion affect others? 

C. How did his conversion affect his temporal 
life (see student material) ? Did his mother live to 
see him turn to Christ? When was he pressed 
into the service of the Church? Note Augustine’s 
rapid rise to popularity and prominence. How im- 
portant were his writings while he was the 
dominant figure in Latin Christianity (see Adult 
Student) ? How important is Augustine to Prot- 
estantism? 

D. Describe the circumstances under which he 
died. When he died, what did he leave behind? 
He left everything, like all of us do. How does 
our “everything” compare with that of this great 
soul? 

E. On his deathbed, Augustine read the Psalms 
which we have been reading during the week in 
our daily Bible readings. They are called “Peni- 
tential Psalms.” Psalms 51 was particularly im- 
portant to Augustine. Have someone read it 
aloud in the class session. What is it that could 
have been so important to him? Try to analyze it. 

In summarizing the lesson, read Pherigo’s last 
paragraph in Adult Student. “Thus a great man 
who began life close to the Bible, and experienced 
his call to the Christian Way from the Bible, died 
with his eyes fixed on the Psalms, feeding again 
on the words of life in the Bible.” 

The question then comes: How can we hear 
the living word of God in our time? The world 
needs the light of the biblical message today 
which is centered in the message of the crucified 
and risen Christ. The Bible can solve individual 
and collective problems now as it always has 
done whenever man will seek its truth. 
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Foo.s act on imagination without knowledge; 
pedants act on knowledge without imagination. 
—Alfred North Whitehead. 


Nov. 29: THE BIBLE AND THE 
POWER OF THE POPES 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The records of the first five centuries of the 
Christian movement indicate that the Church 
frequently changed its organization in order to 
meet changing needs. It was not until the fifth 
century that the present Roman Catholic dogma 
of the Petrine power of the pope was fully 
developed and officially defined. A survey of 
the successive changes in the government of 
the early Church furnishes the best background 
for the understanding of the gradual growth 
of the powers of the bishop of Rome and the 
ultimate development of the exalted claims of 
papal power. 


CHURCH ORGANIZATION IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


Organization is necessary for the Church just 
as it is necessary for any functioning social 
group. There is no evidence in the New Testa- 
ment that Jesus provided the Church with any 
form of organization which gave its officials 
power to rule over men with spiritual authority. 
Jesus repeatedly denounced the Pharisees be- 
cause of their insatiate desire for recognition 
and rule in matters of religion. He defined each 
person’s position in the kingdom of God as 
based only on a willingness to render unselfish 
service (Mark 10:42-45). He envisioned a 
union of brotherhood among those who belonged 
to the kingdom of God, but he did not prescribe 
any particular pattern of church organization. 

In the church of the Apostolic Age there was 
little or no distinction between clergy and laity. 
At first, leadership naturally devolved upon the 
little band of disciples. They were assisted by 
others who were qualified to render special 
services by the gifts of the Holy Spirit. Officers 
were chosen and their duties defined as neces- 
sity arose. Thus deacons were selected when 
there was need for their services in the admin- 
istration of charity relief work (Acts 6:1-6; 
Philippians 1:1). Gradually a twofold classifi- 
cation of church officers developed: traveling 
church officials such as apostles, prophets, and 
teachers; and local church officials such as 
elders or bishops and deacons. . 

The traveling church officials visited existing 
churches and extended Christianity into new 
areas. At first the terms “elder” and “bishop”’ 
were probably used interchangeably in refer- 
ence to the same Officials, but gradually the term 
“bishop” came to be applied to one church officer 
in each city who had supervisory jurisdiction 
over the elders. 


IN THE SECOND AND THIRD CENTURIES 


Significant changes in church organization 
were introduced at the end of the Apostolic Age. 
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The use of traveling church officials was dis- 
continued. A sharp line of cleavage was drawn 
between clergy and laity. Later the laity were 
to be excluded from all right to participate in 
the government of the church. The monarchical 
episcopate began to emerge. This was a system 
in which each city had a bishop vested with the 
right of control over the elders, deacons, and 
laity. As the church grew, a number of minor 
clerical orders were introduced, such as sub- 
deacons, acolytes, exorcists, readers, and jani- 
tors. A church historian states that the church 
at Rome in the year 251 had the following staff 
of officers: one bishop, forty-six elders, seven 
deacons, seven subdeacons, forty-two acolytes, 
and fifty-two exorcists, readers, and janitors. 

The most important change in church organi- 
zation during the second century was the 
marked increase in the powers of the bishop. 
This development was hastened by the con- 
fusion resulting from the rise of Gnosticism, 
Montanism and other heretical movements. The 
churches attempted to meet these dangers by 
concentrating more authority in the hands of 
the bishop. Gradually the bishops gained almost 
complete control over the worship, teaching, 
and financial affairs of the church. After 160 
the practice developed of having the bishops 
of a province meet in synods to consider prob- 
lems relating to the welfare of the church. 
After 325 all the bishops of the church were 
summoned at times to participate in general 
councils which legislated on doctrines and 
practices for the whole church. 

The title of patriarch with special honors 
was granted to the bishops in some of the more 
important cities. The bishop of the capital city 
of each Roman province was usually given 
supervisory powers over the other bishops of 
the province. Bishops of the provincial capitals 
were called metropolitans or archbishops. 
Throughout the entire process of developing its 
organization the church borrowed heavily from 
the ideas and procedures of Roman imperial 
administration. An elder ruled a parish (local 
unit of Roman government), a bishop ruled a 
diocese (a larger unit of imperial administra- 
tion), and an archbishop ruled a province (a 
major unit of imperial territory). As this 
process of adopting ideas from Roman imperial 
administration went on, it was inevitable that 
the bishops of Rome should claim and exercise 
special powers. 


GROWTH OF THE POWERS OF THE 
BISHOPS OF ROME 


The church at Rome was the only church in 
the Latin-speaking West which could boast of 
the fact that it had been visited by men of 
apostolic rank. The New Testament attests the 
fact that Paul visited the church at Rome and 
that he was in the city for at least two years. 
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Early and persistent tradition asserts that 
Peter was also in Rome. It is probable that 
both Peter and Paul died as martyrs at Rome. 
Their presence there would naturally enhance 
the prestige of the Roman church. 

Additional prestige came to the Roman 
church because of the generosity of its mem- 
bers. They ransomed Christian captives and 
performed such works of charity as to prompt 
some Christians to say, “Rome has a priority 
of love.” The church at Rome from early times 
developed a reputation for orthodoxy and this 
attracted other churches to follow its leader- 
ship. In the Trinitarian and christological con- 
troversies the Roman church was stalwart in 
its support of the Nicene and Chalcedonian 
Creeds. 

Prior to 330 location in the capital city of 
the Empire encouraged the assertion of the 
claim that the bishop of Rome was “bishop of 
bishops.” In the year 330 Constantine moved 
the capital of the Roman Empire to Constanti- 
nople. This transfer left the bishop of Rome as 
the most important person in the city. Roman 
citizens looked to him to carry on functions 
previously handled by the Emperor, such as 
police protection, public works, the feeding of 
the populace in times of emergency, and similar 
activities. The bishops of Rome improved every 
passing opportunity to increase their control 
over the administration of civil affairs in Rome 
and its surrounding area. In this manner they 
became both spiritual and temporal rulers. 
Furthermore, the removal of the capital to 
Constantinople gave the Roman bishops much 
more freedom from imperial interference. 

After 378 Germanic invaders gradually de- 
stroyed the long-established political and social 
institutions of the Roman Empire. In Western 
Europe the church, under the direction of the 
bishop of Rome, remained as the one great in- 
stitution of the ancient Roman world which the 
barbarian invaders were unable to destroy. On 
the contrary, the church won the invaders to 
its fellowship and the emerging Germanic na- 
tions of Western Europe soon became loyal 
supporters of the claims of papal power. 


THE PAPACY IN THE FIFTH CENTURY 


The early bishops of Rome were not men of 
dynamic personality or outstanding adminis- 
trative ability. In the early centuries environ- 
mental factors occasioned the growth of the 
powers of the bishops of Rome rather than the 
administrative talents of the men who held the 
office. However, the early Roman _ bishops 
labored to secure the enlargement of their 
authority and maintained a persistent advo- 
cacy of the idea that they had special powers 
because they were successors of Peter. Able 
popes of the fifth century consolidated all pre- 
vious gains and applied the full force of the 








Latin genius for government in strengthening 
their control over the organization of the 
church. More important, they formulated the 
claims of the Petrine power of popes in es- 
sentially the same form in which it is now 
stated in the dogmas of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

At the beginning of the century Innocent I, 
pope from 402 to 417, vigorously asserted the 
claim that the Roman church was the official 
custodian of apostolic tradition and that its 
bishop had universal jurisdiction over the 
whole church. He stressed the idea that the 
discipline of the Roman church was the stand- 
ard which all other bishops should follow and 
asserted that cases in church courts anywhere 
in Christendom could be appealed to the pope 
for final decision. 

Leo I, pope from 440 to 461, was the greatest 
of the fifth-century popes. His administration 
is a landmark in the history of the evolution of 
the papal office. Seldom has the Roman church 
had a more capable administrator in charge of 
its affairs. He demonstrated rare genius and 
efficiency in ruling Rome and the church. Dur- 
ing his administration, marked improvements 
were made in the organization of the church 
at headquarters. He inaugurated a quarrel over 
the issue as to whether the bishop of Rome or 
the bishop of Constantinople had primacy over 
the whole church. This issue finally led to the 
separation of the Greek and Latin churches in 
1054. Leo secured from the Emperor Valentin- 
ian an order requiring all bishops of the West- 
ern branch of the church to submit themselves 
to papal authority. By skillful use of the services 
of papal legates he was able to intervene 
directly in church affairs anywhere in Western 
Europe. 

Leo helped to type the important decisions 
of the Council of Chalcedon regarding the na- 
ture of the person of Christ. The Creed of 
Chalcedon expresses in formal philosophical 
terms a view of the person of Christ which 
Leo had stated in less technical language. This 
able pope protected the people of Rome from 
the Huns by persuading Attila to abandon his 
plans to attack the city. The success of this 
interview greatly enhanced Leo’s popularity 
and prestige. 


LEO I ON THE PETRINE POWER OF POPES 


In one of his sermons Leo presented the 
argument in support of papal claims which is 
still used by the Roman Catholic Church. He 
based this sermon on three texts of Scripture: 
Matthew 16:16-19; John 21:15-17; and Luke 
22:32. Leo argued that these texts prove that 
Jesus conferred papal power on Peter. He 
further maintains that Peter came to Rome 
where he served as the first pope, and that all 
the papal power which Christ committed to 


Peter is transmitted in succession to the ruling 
pope. On the basis of this argument it is claimed 
that the pope is Christ’s vicar or representative 
on earth, fully endowed by divine authority to 
continue the prophetic, priestly, and kingly 
offices which Christ performed during his 
earthly ministry and committed to the Church 
at the time of his ascension. 

Leo’s argument was ingenious, but_ ill- 
founded. It is not sustained by either history or 
logic. Neither Leo nor any later advocate of 
papal claims have been able to prove that Jesus 
granted to Peter the powers claimed by the 
Roman Catholic Church for its pope. There is 
a tradition but no Scripture to support the be- 
lief that Peter visited Rome. There is neither 
Scripture nor tradition which indicates that 
any early bishop of Rome claimed or exercised 
the lofty prerogatives of papal power cham- 
pioned by Leo I and his successors. 

Leo’s exalted claims for papal power were 
generally resented in the Eastern provinces of 
the Empire. They deepened the line of cleavage 
between the Eastern Orthodox and Roman 
Catholic Churches—a cleavage which resulted, 
as stated above, in their final separation in 
1054. Later the lofty claims of papal authority, 
as drafted by Leo and magnified by his succes- 
sors, became a major cause of the separation 
between Roman Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


How does power become concentrated in the 
hands of one or more people? The answer, of 
course, is simple. It grows step by step. It does 
not come into being all of a sudden. For example, 
we might ask how the power of a government 
grows. It usually follows the same pattern. 

A specific situation attracts the sympathy or 
disapproval of one or more sincere citizens. They, 
in turn, call this situation to the attention of one 
or more sincere legislators. The situation so im- 
presses the well-intentioned citizens and legisla- 
tors that they jump to the conclusion: “There 
ought to be a law.” 

Seldom does the particular problem apply to 
each of the citizens within the country. However, 
the law that deals with the problem does apply 
equally to all and the results which flow from 
this fact are not always what the authors and 
proponents of the particular law had in mind. In 
the hands of its interpreters and administrators 
a new law—a grant of power to government— 
becomes an invitation to expand. 

This is simply the detail of how, in one area, 
power tends to be placed within fewer and fewer 
hands. Regardless of the area, the same general 
trend is evident. In other words, the concentration 
of power does not just happen. Persons on the 
scene take advantage of the situations and cir- 
cumstances which make it possible. 
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Today we turn our attention to the concentra- 
tion of power in the church. We have all known 
evidences of it in our local churches. However, 
we are concerned today with the growth of power 
in the hands of the bishop of the church at Rome. 
How did he come to outrank his fellow bishops? 
Why is his word the last word among Roman 
Catholics? Why is the pope supreme? How has 
this power been increased over a long period of 
time? These and many other interesting ques- 
tions will be answered by the study of this lesson. 

Begin the study with some statement such as 
this: “The origins of papal jurisdiction and pre- 
rogatives are to be sought in the transformation 
undergone by the primitive Christian church 
during the first few centuries of its history. There 
has grown around it so much of myth and fiction, 
that it is difficult to find the facts. What started 
out almost entirely as a center of religious inter- 
pretation became, in time, a concentration of 
power in temporal affairs which may even claim 
to have power in matters of life and death. Be- 
ginning as the most influential bishop of the 
church, the pope became not only a ruler, but 
an absolute ruler. He combines the three func- 
tions of the American government—the execu- 
tive, the judiciary, and the administrative—in 
one person. He is as supreme in his state as he is 
in his church. 

“As we discuss today’s lesson we shall study the 
early beginnings of this papal institution and the 
growth of its power. By so doing we shall not 
only add to our fund of information, but also it 
should strengthen our belief in Protestantism. It 
should make us thankful for our interpretation 
not only of these historical events, but also for our 
religious heritage which has made each of us a 
member of the priesthood of believers of a church 
—The Methodist Church—which allows us the 
freedom and opportunity to work in a democratic 
climate for the salvation of our souls.” 


I. THE GROWTH OF A CONCEPT AND POWER 


“Why” is one of the most interesting words 
in the English language. It connotes curiosity on 
the part of the inquirer which can lead him into 
the treasure chest of knowledge. It opens new 
avenues for others since progress is dependent 
upon someone asking why and daring to find 
out the answer. It brings the past, present, and 
future into closer relationship and shows us that 
the course of events today are determined by the 
road traveled yesterday. To know “why” is as 
much a part of life as any known and undisputed 
fact. Today we are concerned primarily with the 
“why” of an institution which plays a vital part 
in the lives of many people. 

A. Have someone read aloud Acts 11:30; 14:23; 
and 15:2. What word does each of these verses 
have in common? What does it seem to mean? 
From whence did it come (see student material) ? 
Note that as time passed its meaning changed. 
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Do you know of any denominations who have 
“elders” within their group? To what does the 
term refer? What other word came into use about 
the same time (see Adult Student)? Why do 
Catholics call their priests “father” (see student 
material)? Note that the term means nothing 
more than the term “pastor,” or “rabbi,” or 
“preacher.” It is simply a designation given by 
the adherents of certain religious groups to their 
clerical leaders. Any other meaning or interpreta- 
tion given the term has been added with the 
passage of time. What distinction does Pherigo 
mention that was introduced by the Latin-speak- 
ing Christians? What term was used when ad- 
dressing the ruling clergy? The use of the term 
meant nothing save a device to distinguish be- 
tween one group and another. As time passed, 
what happened (see student material) ? 

B. What does tradition tell us about the earliest 
beginnings of the church at Rome? Why did the 
church at Rome become important (see Adult 
Student)? It is well to point out that the study 
of geography is basic to the study of the history 
and the culture of any nation. Human destinies 
are in part shaped by the physical environment 
in which they occur. 

C. What factors led to the drifting apart of the 
Eastern and Western divisions of the church (see 
student material)? Did the separation help the 
bishop at Rome? How? Why was Rome looked to 
in church affairs (see comments of Pherigo and 
Batten) ? What is meant by the phrase “apostolic 
connection”? Do places today get prestige because 
of the visits of certain outstanding personalities? 
Human nature has not changed very much over 
the years. A place still becomes more revered if 
some great person slept there, or had a meal 
there, or otherwise visited it. How did the move 
of the Emperor to Constantinople enhance the 
prestige of the bishop at Rome? 

D. Summarize the political, accidental, histori- 
cal, cultural, and “natural” reasons for the growth 
of the influence of the bishop at Rome. Examine 
the “natural” reason given by Pherigo closely. 
Note that this claim was not made until the 
fifth century. This is a good example of what so 
often happens. We interpret and twist the facts 
and bend them in a direction advantageous to 
ourselves. 


II. “Proor-TExTING” 


“Anything can be proven by the Bible.” This 
is a quotation we often hear and there is a great 
deal of truth in it. Whenever we take a verse or 
portion of a verse out of its context, we can easily 
give it a twisted meaning. Everyone of us has 
seen this done over and over again. As a matter 
of fact, we ourselves have been guilty of it. Our 
attention in this next part of our lesson is turned 
toward a man who welded together the implicitly 
centralistic claim of the Roman bishops and the 
theory of the apostolic succession. How he did it 





























is a good example of proving something by care- 
fully selecting a group of Bible passages and 
removing them from their context, as Pherigo so 
well points out. ° 

A. When was Leo bishop at Rome (see student 
material)? Why was he “more powerful than 
any previous bishop” at Rome? Why do you think 
the bishops of Illryia obeyed him when instructed 
to do so? What was the importance of the decree 
that was forthcoming out of the struggle between 
Leo and the bishop of Arles (see Adult Student) ? 
What is Leo’s tome (see student material) ? Why 
is Leo considered to be the first pope in history? 

B. How did Leo support his claims to leader- 
ship (see student material) ? Have someone read 
aloud Matthew 16:18-19. This is one of the Bible 
passages Leo used. How did Leo, as Roman 
Catholics do today, interpret these verses (see 
Adult Student)? How do Protestants interpret 
them? The church is not founded on Peter, the 
man, but on Peter, the man confessing “Thou art 
the Christ.” We become foundations of the Church 
too when we confess “Thou art the Christ” of 
our lives and of all men. Two other passages used 
by Leo were Luke 22:31-32 and John 21:15-17. 
Have them read aloud. What interpretation did 
Leo give to them? 

C. Pherigo gives reasons why the interpreta- 
tions given by Leo are not satisfactory to Protes- 
tants. We can believe whatever we wish to 
believe, but the facts of history run counter to 
the Roman Catholic interpretation concerning 
these points. Does the New Testament consider 
Peter to be a “pope”? At no time is this mentioned 
or implied. Pherigo calls our attention to Acts 
15. Who occupies the chief seat here? Pherigo 
also tells us that the letters of Paul do not attest 
to the leadership of Peter. Have someone read 
Galatians 2:11-15. Is Peter the supreme leader 
here? Read Galatians 2:9. Here are three “pil- 
lars.” Do you think Paul considered Peter 
superior (see verse 6)? Suppose we grant Leo’s 
interpretation of Matthew 16:19. How must Mat- 
thew 18:18 be interpreted? 

D. Is there authority in the New Testament 
for “apostolic succession,” that is, the passing of 
power from one pope to another (see Pherigo’s 
comments in Adult Student)? If this had been 
intended, would not some provision have been 
made for the appointment or election of a suc- 
cessor to a pope? There is no such provision in 
the New Testament. How was Leo “elected” (see 
student material) ? When was the present selec- 
tion pattern of popes begun? 

E. Leo’s interpretation does not take into con- 
sideration the whole New Testament. It is a good 
example of “proof-texting.” What is the meaning 
of this term? Are you and I guilty of it? 

Time spent in discussing the meaning of the 
daily Bible readings will be profitable. Their study 
and that of other passages will tend to prove more 
and more that reading into the Scriptures what 








Schvenfeld Collecuon, Three Lions 


Leo, the second greatest pontiff of ancient times, 
greatly strengthened his prestige by stopping the Hun 
forces and saving the city of Rome. (After a painting 
by Raphael in the Vatican.) 


is not there is a dangerous policy whether it be 
done by a Leo in the fifth century or by a well- 
meaning, but still tragically wrong, Christian of 
our day. 


Man Makes Conditions 


THE CHRISTIAN knows that ali changes which 
begin from without are no real changes. For, after 
all, it is always man who makes the conditions 
and not the conditions that make men.—From 
Christianity and Civilization, by Emil Brunner; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. 


“Lift Up Our Hearts, O King of Kings” 


Lift up our hearts, O King of kings, 
To brighter hopes and kindlier things, 
To visions of a larger good, 
And holier dreams of brotherhood. 


Thy world is weary of its pain, 

Of selfish greed and fruitless gain, 
Of tarnished honor, falsely strong, 
And all its ancient deeds of wrong. 


Almighty Father, who dost give 

The gift of life to all who live, 
Look down on all earth’s sin and strife, 
And lift us to a nobler life. 


—John Howard Bertram Masterman, The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, No. 472. 
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INFORMAL 





ROUPS of adults who wish to meet for informal discussions will find 
some suitable materials listed on these pages. 

Two types of suggestions are given. First, “Discuss It” provides guid- 
ance for leaders of groups using the material under that heading in Adult 
Student. Discussion techniques dealt with are applicable with other topics 
and in other situations. Second, articles and book reviews, in the Novem- 
ber issues of ApuLT TEACHER and Adult Student, which have discussion 
possibilities are mentioned. The treatment of “The Church, Management, 
and Labor” will be found in the October-November-December issue of 
Learning for Life. Students’ material and teaching plans are published 


in each issue. 
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How to Get Parents to Co-operate 


The discussion in the story in 
Adult Student deals with a problem 
of vital concern to adults interested 
in the church school, particularly 
those who are parents. 

The problem of discussion tech- 
nique faced by the group in the 
story is that of stating the question 
to the satisfaction of the members. 

Probably one of the greatest dif- 
ficulties faced by both leaders and 
members of discussion groups is 
that of developing mutual under- 
standing of what it is the group is 
talking about. It is very important, 
then, that the question for discus- 
sion be stated quite specifically and 
that each individual in the group 
understand what the question is 
and what it means. ; 

In the story, Mary Canwall 
brought a problem before the 
church-school workers’ conference. 
She was sure that she had a prob- 
lem; it was very disturbing to her. 
But she had not clarified the prob- 
lem or attempted to state it in the 
form of a discussion question. It 
was not necessary that she should 
have done this, but it was necessary 
for the group to do it before there 
could be a fruitful discussion. In 
this case it was better for the group 
to state the problem, because group 
members could look at it more ob- 
jectively than could Mary, who was 
personally involved. The situation 
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demanded group thinking in order 
to clarify the problem. 

Henry Burnsider was a good dis- 
cussion leader in that he saw not 
only the situation and the need for 
discussion but also the need for 
clear understanding on the part of 
the group members of what it was 
they should discuss. 

Several mistakes could have been 
made here. Personalities might 
have become involved. A discussion 
of Jerry’s activities or those of his 
parents who allowed him to caddy 
on Sunday morning would certainly 
have done little to improve the 
church school and might have done 
much to harm its influence in the 
lives of the Bors and their friends. 

Another mistake might have oc- 
curred: the group might have 
started talking in pious platitudes 
about keeping the Ten Command- 
ments in a legalistic manner. This 
might have made one or two of 
the workers feel self-righteous but 
again would have done nothing to 
help the situation in the church 
school. 

Another mistake might have 
been made if Henry or some other 
member of the group felt that he 
had to give Mary a definite analy- 
sis right then and there of what 
she should have done in this rather 
specific situation. That Mary could 
not do this now because the inci- 
dent was past would not have oc- 
curred to such a person. Even 
seizing upon one or two of the 
details of the situation and giving 
a pat answer as to what Mary 
should do in the future would not 
have been of much value to the 
group or to her. Most problems are 
not that simple, and most intelligent 


persons resent being told dogmat- 
ically what they should do without 
careful consideration of all aspects 
of the problem. 

Being intelligent church-school 
leaders, the members of this group 
did not go off on any of these 
tangents. Jane Whitsam led off with 
a question that would lead to a 
clearer definition of the problem. 
Mary, who was emotionally in- 
volved in the situation, was not so 
well prepared to do this; but Jane, 
who saw in the problem a basic 
common problem affecting them all, 
skillfully suggested that the funda- 
mental problem was that of absence 
from church school. Mildred sup- 
ported Jane’s statement with some 
reasons. Wally Feltnap agreed, too; 
but he saw that the problem ought 
to be somewhat limited so that it 
would get more to a definite point. 
He selected an aspect of the prob- 
lem which was of more definite 
concern to adults and of more 
general concern to all the workers. 
Probably this matter of parental 
co-operation was one which had 
not been given as much considera- 
tion as had lessons and teaching. 

Henry sensed the will of the 
group well enough to state the 
problem and to ask a committee 
to prepare for discussion of it at 
a later date. On the committee he 
put persons who had expressed 
ideas—interested members who 
would lead a good discussion. 

What do you do? In your own 
discussions what do you do when 
someone proposes a problem? Do 
you try to analyze it and get the 
group members to state clearly 
what the issue is that needs to be 
discussed? Do you phrase it spe- 
cifically, so that it will be perfectly 
clear just what the question is? 

When you come across similar 
situations, will you remember 
Mary and Henry and Jane and the 
others and seek to state a question 
for discussion rather than deliver- 
ing a lecture and trying to give all 
the answers? If you do, the chances 
are you are well started on the 
road to becoming a good discussion 
leader. 

How can you do it? The leader 
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cannot make a good discussion 
alone. Besides a good leader, there 
must be good participants—mem- 
bers who are willing to speak and 
to listen—and the latter is more 
difficult. 

It may be that you will want to 
analyze discussion or examine your 
own discussion group and pro- 
cedure in light of the discussion 
in the story and the principles that 
we have discussed. 

One of the first things that a 
discussion group must learn is that 
it must know specifically and defi- 
nitely what it is talking about. If 
Jane had talked about Sabbath 
observance, Henry about the evils 
of Sunday golf, and Wally about 
the indifference of church mem- 
bers, the workers’ conference would 
never have had a group discussion 
on anything, and Mary’s problem 
would have remained just one more 
source of tension and disappoint- 
ment to her. 

Do you always make sure that 
your group knows what the ques- 
tion is? Sometimes it will take 
considerable group work to find 
out, but it will be time well spent. 

J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


ADULT 
TEACHER 


During 1953, The Methodist 
Church has given increased atten- 
tion to the life and work of John 
Wesley. A consideration of “John 
Wesley: Great Evangelist,” page 6, 
might lead to a discussion of our 
Methodist evangelistic program. Do 
we follow both phases of evange- 
lism, as Wesley did? 

Another group may find stimu- 
lating suggestions in “Self-Exami- 
nation by an Adult Division,” by 
Gerald B. Harvey, page 14. 

“The Word of Life in Living 
Language,” by Millar Burrows, 
page 9, is an enlightening article 
dealing with the work of the com- 
mittee which prepared the Revised 


Standard Version of the Holy Bible. 
Using several translations of the 
Bible, a group might study some of 
the passages to which Dr. Burrows 
refers. Comparisons would disclose 
enriched and clarified meanings in 
many references. The use of Our 
English Bible in the Making, re- 
viewed on page 13, would be help- 
ful in this connection. 

The other book review deals 
with The Function of the Public 
Schools in Dealing With Religion. 
This is a question of deep concern 
to all churchmen and one about 
which we need to do some honest 
thinking. 


ADULT 
STUDENT 


In addition to the “Discuss It” 
material, for which guidance is 
furnished on the opposite page, 
there are other features in the 
November issue which are worthy 
of discussion in informal groups. 

On page 14 is a review of William 
P. King’s recent book entitled How 
Shall We Meet Trouble? under the 
heading “What Shall We Do About 
Suffering and Sorrow?” J. Jose- 
phine Leamer, former assistant edi- 
tor of adult publications, offers an 
outline for discussion of the book. 

On page 7 Doris P. Dennison 
interviews Harold Huff, professor 
of rural sociology, Wesley College, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, on 
“The Group Process.” An informal 
group of adults could do no better 
than to talk over together some of 
the techniques of a worth-while 
discussion experience. This article 
will help them do so. 

On page 1, R. P. Marshall has an 
article: “Methodists Are Different.” 
He points out that methods of ad- 
ministering the Lord’s Supper, de- 
tails of church organization, cleri- 
cal garb, and the like vary widely 
within the denomination. Some of 
the variations in Methodist customs 
might be worth discussing. 


LEARNING 
FOR LIFE 


Perhaps you have wondered why 
the church is concerned with eco- 
nomic and social conditions, such 
as the relation of labor to manage- 
ment. If you have, then you will 
be interested in discussing “The 
Church, Management, and Labor” 
in Learning for Life for November. 
In this course, Kermit Eby gives 
some reasons why Christians are 
concerned in this area and what 
churchmen can do to improve the 
situation, particularly as it affects 
human relations and the general 
public. 

“Once we begin to realize,” says 
Dr. Eby,” . . . that the least com- 
mon denominator in _ industrial 
production is not goods or services 
or machines but persons, we can 
begin to feel more at home. In- 
dustrial relations are then only a 
particularized form of human re- 
lations. .. . Goods and services 
are produced by humans for hu- 
mans. If this is true, we must 
measure the wealth of industrial 
production as much by the human 
product it creates as by the ma- 
terial product.” 

“Have you ever noticed that the 
man without a job is as much de- 
pressed by his loss of dignity in 
relation to his family, his fellow 
man, and himself, as he is by the 
cessation of the weekly pay check? 
On the job, the same human prin- 
ciple is in operation. ... Men 
working need to feel that they are 
giving something of their creative 
genius and personality to the tasks 
they perform. 

“Since it looks as if our economy 
will be dependent on .. . stultify- 
ing types of operations for some 
time to come, it is obvious that 
we must find other means through 
which the worker can realize his 
creative potentialities and feel that 
he is a partner in the process of 
production.” 








These books bring you closer to God and your 
church . . . give you the inspiration and guidance 
you need to meet today’s problems and better serve 
your church. Each has a message that will make 
you feel better for the reading. 


THE CHURCH WE LOVE 














Wilbur La Roe, Jr. 


A dedicated layman’s call to lay men 
and women for greater love for their 
church and greater diligence in its 
service. The author both exalts and 
constructively criticizes the church, 
as one naturally would who both loves 
and understands it. He writes with 
warmth and conviction and appeals 
constantly to the lay mind. Book con- 
tains criticisms and suggestions that 
will be helpful to ministers. 

(AC) postpaid, $1.25 
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A LIGHT UNTO MY PATH 


Wallace Fridy 


Forty devotional readings, simple, direct, and 
to the heart—wise and friendly counsel showing 
God’s Word can guide us in all our daily living. 
Companion volume to A Lamp Unto My Feet. 
Each short chapter is close to home and each is 
based on a Bible text. Wise, compassionate, and 
stimulating, these readings are richly rewarding 
for personal meditation or group worship. 


(AC) postpaid, $1.50 
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GROWING 
SPIRITUALLY 


E. Stanley Jones 


“If you are not a creative and growing person, 

, you are an unhappy person,” says E. Stanley 

Jones. The pages are generously spiced with 

stories of his missionary and evangelistic activi- 

ties in the United States, Japan, and India. Each 

of the 365 daily devotional readings begins with 

Bible references, continues with commentary, a 

one- or two-line prayer and is concluded with a 

brief affirmation. 
(AC) 
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postpaid, $1.50 
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